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RE there people who have 
never, in the course of 
anxious life, felt desire to 
be away, to fly away from 
everything, however good 
and dear to them, and 
rest a little, and think 
new thought, or let new 
thought flow into them, 
from the gentle air of some 
new place, where nobody 

7, has heard of them? A 
| place whose cares, being 

felt by proxy, almost seem 

romantic, and where the 
eyes spare brain and heart, 
with a critic’s self-com- 
placence. If any such 
place yet remains, the 
happy soul may seek it in 
an inland English village. 
A village where no billows are, to stun or to confound it; no crag 
or precipices to trouble it with giddiness ; and where no hurry of restless 
tide, makes time, its own father, uneasy. But in the quiet, at the bottom® 
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of the valley, a beautiful rivulet, belonging to the place, hastens or 
lingers, according to its mood; hankering here and there, not to be 
away yet; and then, by the doing of its own work, led to a swift 
perplexity of ripples. Here along its side, and there softly leaning over 
it, fresh green meadows lie reposing in the settled meaning of the 
summer day. For this is a safer time of year than the flourish of 
the spring-tide, when the impulse of young warmth awaking was sud- 
denly smitten by the bleak east wind; and cowslip, and cuckoo-flower, 
and speedwell got their bright lips browned with cold. Then, moreover, 
must the meads have felt the worry of scarcely knowing yet what 
would be demanded of them; whether to carry an exacting load of 
hay, or only to feed a few sauntering cows. 

But now every trouble has been settled for the best ; the long grass is 
mown, and the short grass browsed ; and capers of the fairies, and caprices 
of the cows, have dappled worn texture with a deeper green. Therefore, 
let eyes that are satisfied here—as any but a very bad eye must be, with 
so many changes of softness—follow the sweet lead of the valley ; and there, 
in a bend of the gently brawling river, stands the never brawling church. 

A church less troubled with the gift of tongues is not to be found in 
England. A church of grey stone, that crumbles just enough to entice 
frail mortal sympathy, and confesses to the storms it has undergone, in a 
tone that conciliates the human sigh. The tower is large, and high enough 
to_tell what the way of the wind is, without any potato-bury on the top ; 
and the simple roof is not cruciated with tiles of misguided fancy. But 
grey rest, and peace of ages, and content of lying calmly six feet deeper 
than the bustle of the quick ; memory also, and oblivion, following each 
other slowly, like the shadows of the churchyard trees—for all of these no 
better place can be, nor softer comfort. 

For the village of Shoxford runs up on the rise, and straggles away 
from its burial-place, as a child from his school goes mitching. There 
are some few little ups and downs in the manner of its building, as well 
as in other particulars about it; but still it keeps as parallel with the 
crooked river, as the far more crooked ways of men permit. But the whole 
of the little road of houses runs down the valley from the churchyard 
gate; and above the church, looking up the pretty valley, stands nothing 
but the mill, and the plank bridge below it; and a furlong above that 
again the stone bridge, where the main road crosses the stream, and is 
consoled by leading to a big house—the Moonstock Inn, < ~ 

The house in which my father lived so long—or rather I should say, 
my mother, while he was away with his regiment—and where we unfor- 
tunate seven saw the light, stands about half-way down the little village, 
being on the right-hand side of the road, as you come down the valley 
from the Moonstock bridge. Therefore it is on the further and upper side 
of the street—if it can be called a street—from the valley, and the river, 
and the meads below the mill ; inasmuch as every bit of Shoxford, and 

every particle of the parish also, has existence—of no mean sort, as 
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compared with other parishes, in its own esteem—on the right side of the 
river Moon. 

My father’s house, in this good village, standing endwise to the 
street, was higher at one end than at the other. That is to say, the 
ground came sloping, or even falling, as fairly might be said, from one 
end to the other of it, so that it looked like a Noah’s ark, tilted by 
Behemoth under the stern-post. And a little lane, from a. finely 
wooded hill, here fell steeply into the ‘‘ High Street” (as the grocer and 
the butcher loved to call it), and made my father’s house most distinct, 
by obeying a good deal of its outline, and discharging in heavy rain a 
free supply of water under the weather-board of our front door. This 
front door opened on the little steep triangle formed by the meeting of 
lane and road, while the back door led into a long but narrow 
garden running along the road, but raised some feet above it; the bank 
was kept up by a rough stone wall, crested with stuck-up snap-dragon 
and valerian, and faced with rosettes,and disks, and dills, of house-leek, 
pennywort, and hartstongue. 

Betsy and I were only just in time to see the old house as _it used to 
be ; for the owner had died about half a year ago, and his grandson, having 
proved his will, was resolved to make short work with it. The poor house 
was blamed for the sorrows it had sheltered, and had the repute of two 
spectres, as well as the pale shadow of misfortune. For my dear father 
was now believed, by the superstitious villagers, to haunt the old home of 
his happiness and love, and roam from room to room in search of his wife 
and all hischildren. But his phantom was most careful not to face that of 
his father, which stalked along haughbtily, as behoved a lord, and pointed for 
ever to a red wound in its breast. No wonder, therefore, that the house 
would never let; and it would have been pulled down long ago, if the 
owner had not felt a liking for it, through memories tender and peculiar 
to himself. His grandson, having none of these to contend with, re- 
solved to make a mere stable of it, and build public-house at the bottom 
of the garden, and turn the space between them into skittle-ground, and 
80 forth.“ 

To me this seemed such a very low idea, and such a desecration of a 
sacred spot, that, if I had owned any money to be sure of, I would have 
offered hundreds to prevent it. But I found myself now in a delicate 
state of mind concerning money ; having little of my own, and doubting 
how much other people might intend for me. So that I durst not offer 
to buy land, and a house, without any means to pay. 

And it was not for that reason only that Betsy and I kept ourselves 
quiet. We knew that any stir in this little place about us—such as my 
name might at once set going—would once for all destroy all hope of 
doing good by coming. Betsy knew more of such matters than I did, 
besides all her knowledge of the place itself, and her great superiority of 
age ; therefore I left to her all little management, as was in every way 
fair and wise. For Mrs. Strouss had forsaken a large and good com- 
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pany of lodgers, with only Herr Strouss to look after them—and who 
was he among them? If she trod on one side of her foot, or felt a tin- 
gling in her hand, or a buzzing in her ear, she knew in a moment what it 
was—of pounds and pounds was she being cheated, a hundred miles off, 
by foreigners ! 

For this reason it had cost much persuasion, and many appeals to her 
faithfulness, as well as considerable weekly payment, ere ever my good 
nurse could be brought away from London; and perhaps even so she 
never would have come, if I had not written myself to Mrs. Price, then 
visiting Betsy in European Square, that if the landlady was too busy to 
be spared by her lodgers, I must try to get Lord Castlewood to spare me 
his housekeeper. Upon this Mrs. Strouss at once declared that Mrs, 
Price would ruin everything ; and rather than that—no matter what she 
lost —she herself would go with me. And so she did, and she 
managed very well, keeping my name out of sight—for, happen what 
might, I would have no false one—and she got quiet lodgings in her 
present name, which sounded nicely foreign ; and the village being more 
agitated now about my father’s material house, and the work they were 
promised in pulling it down, than about his shattered household, we had 
a very favourabie time for coming in, and were pronounced to be 
foreigners who must not be allowed to run up bills. 

This rustic conclusion suited us quite well ; and we soon confirmed it 
unwittingly, Betsy offering a German thaler and I an American dollar at 
the shop of the village chandler and baker, so that we were looked upon 
with some pity, and yet a kind desire for our custom. Thus, without 
any attempt of ours at either delusion or mystery, Mrs. Strouss was 
hailed throughout the place as “ Madam Straw ;” while I, through the 
sagacity of a deeply-read shoemaker, obtained a foreign name, as will by- 
and-by appear. 

We lodged at the post-office ; not through any wisdom or even any 
thought on our part, but simply because we happened there to find the 
cleanest and prettiest rooms in the place. For the sun being now in the 
height of August, and having much harvest to ripen, at middle day came 
ramping down the little street of Shoxford, like the chairman of the guild 
of bakers. Every house having lately brightened up its whitewash— 
which they always do there when the frosts are over, soon after the feast 
of Saint Barnabas—and the weeds of the way having fared amiss in the 
absence of any watercart, it was not in the strong, sharp character of the 
sun to miss such an opportunity. After the red Californian glare, I had 
no fear of any English sun ; but Betsy was frightened, and both of us 
were glad to get into a little place sheltered by green blinds. This 
chanced to be the post-office ; and there we found nice lodgings. 

By an equal chance this proved to be the wisest thing we could 
possibly have done, if we had set about it carefully. For why, that no- 
body ever would impute any desire of secrecy to people who straightway 

unpacked their boxes at the very head-quarters of all the village news. 
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And the mistress of the post was a sharp-tongued woman, pleased to 
speak freely of her neighbours’ doings, and prompt with good advice that 
they should heed their own business, if any of them durst say a word 
about her own. She kept a tidy little shop, showing something of 
almost everything; but we had a side door, quite of our own, where 
Betsy met the baker’s wife, and the veritable milkman; and neither of 
them knew her; which was just what she had hoped; and yet it made 
her speak amiss of them. 

But if all things must be brought to the harsh test of dry reason, I 
myself might be hard pushed to say what good I hoped to do by coming 
thus to Shoxford. I knew of a great many things, for certain, that 
never had been thoroughly examined here; also I naturally wished to 
see, being a native, what the natives were ; and much more than that, it 
was always on my mind that here Jay my mother, and the other six of us. 

Therefore it was an impatient thing for me to hear Betsy working 
out the afternoon with perpetual chatter and challenge of prices, combat- 
ing now as a lodger all those points which as a landlady she never 
would allow even to be moot questions. If any applicant in European 
Square had dared so much as hint at any of all the requirements which 
she now expected gratis, she would simply have whisked her duster, and 
said that the lodgings for such people must be looked for down the 
alley. However, Mrs. Busk, our new landlady, although she had a temper 
of her own (as anyone keeping a post-office must have), was forced by 
the rarity of lodgers here to yield many points, which Mrs. Strouss, on 
her own boards, would not even have allowed to be debated. All this 
was entirely against my wish ; for when I have money I spend it, finding 
really no other good in it; but Betsy told me that the purest principle of 
all was—not to be cheated. 

So I left her to have these little matters out, and took that occasion 
for stealing away (as the hours grew on towards evening) to a place 
where I wished to be quite alone. And the shadow of the western hills 
shed peace upon the valley, when I crossed a little stile leading into 
Shoxford churchyard. 

For a minute or two I was quite afraid, seeing nobody anywhere 
about, nor even hearing any sound in the distance to keep me company. 
For the church lay apart from the village, and was thickly planted out 
from it, the living folk being full of superstition, and deeply believing in 
the dead people’s ghosts. And even if this were a wife to a husband, or 
even a husband reappearing to his wife, there was not a man ora woman 
in the village that would not run away from it. 

This I did not know at present, not having been there long enough ; 
neither had I any terror of that sort, not being quite such a coward, I 
should hope. But still, as the mantles of the cold trees darkened, and 
the stony remembrance of the dead grew pale, and of the living there 
was not even the whistle of a gravedigger—my heart got the better of my 
mind for a moment, and made me long to be across that stile again. 
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Because (as I said to myself) if there had been a hill to go up, that 
would be so different, and so easy; but going down into a place like 
this, whence the only escape must be by steps, and where any flight must 
be along channels, that run in and out of graves and tombstones, I tried 
not to be afraid, yet could not altogether help it. 

But lo, when I came to the north side of the tower, scarcely thinking 
what to look for, I found myself in the middle of a place which made me 
stop and wonder. Here were six little grassy tuffets, according to the 
length of children, all laid east and west, without any stint of room, har- 
moniously. 

From the eldest to the youngest, one could almost tell the age at 
which their lowly stature stopped, and took its final measurement. 

And in the middle was a larger grave to comfort and encourage 
them, as a hen lies down among her chicks, and waits for them to shelter. 
Without a name to any of them, all these seven graves lay together, as in 
a fairy ring of rest, and kind compassion had prevented any stranger from 
coming to be buried there. 

I would not sit on my mother’s grave for fear of crushing the pretty 
grass, which some one tended carefully ; but I stood at its foot, and bent 
my head, and counted all the little ones. Then I thought of my father 
in the grove of peaches, more than six thousand miles away, on the 
banks of the soft Blue River. And a sense of desolate sorrow, and of 
the blessing of death, overwhelmed me. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THe Sexton. 


Wirn such things in my mind, it took me long to come back to my 
work again. It even seemed a wicked thing, so near to all these proofs 
of God’s great visitation over us, to walk about and say, “I will do 
this ;” or even to think, “I will try to do that.” My own poor help- 
lessness, and loss of living love to guide me, laid upon my heart a weight 
from which it scarcely cared to move. All was buried, all was done 
with, all had passed from out the world, and left no mark but graves 
behind. ‘What good to stir anew such sadness, even if a poor weak thing 
like me could move its mystery ? 

Time, however, and my nurse Betsy, and Jacob Rigg the gardener, 
brought me back to a better state of mind, and renewed the right courage 
within me. But, first of all, Jacob Rigg aroused my terror’and interest 
vividly. It may be remembered that this good man had been my 
father’s gardener at the time of our great calamity, and almost alone 
of the Shoxford people had shown himself true and faithful. Not 
that the natives had turned against us, or been at all unfriendly ; so 
far from this was the case, that every one felt for our troubles, and 
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pitied us, my father being of a cheerful and affable turn, until misery 
hardened him ; but what I mean is, that only one or two had the courage 
to go against the popular conclusion, and the convictions of authority. 

But Jacob was a very upright man, and had a strong liking for 
his master, who many and many a time—as he told me—had taken 
a spade and dug along with him, just as if he were a jobbing gardener 
born, instead of a fine young nobleman ; “ and nobody gifted with that 
turn of mind, likewise very clever in white-spine cowcumbers, could 
ever be relied upon to go and shoot his father.” Thus reasoned old Jacob, 
and he always had done so, and meant evermore to abide by it; and 
the graves which he had tended now for nigh a score of years, and 
meant to tend till he called for his own, were—as sure as he stood . 
there in Shoxford churchyard a talking to me, who was the very image 
of my father, God bless me, though not of course so big-like—the graves 
of slaughtered innocents, and a mother who was always an angel, And 
the parson might preach for ever to him about the resurrection, and the 
right coming uppermost when you got to heaven, but to his mind that was 
scarcely any count at all; and if you came to that, we ought to hang 
Jack Ketch, as might come to pass in the Revelations. But while a man 
had got his own bread to earn, till his honour would let him go to the 
workhouse, and his duty to the ratepayers, there was nothing that vexed 
him more than to be told any texts of Holy Scripture. Whatever God 
Almighty had put down there was meant for ancient people, the Jews 
being long the most ancient people, though none the more for that did 
he like them ; and so it was mainly the ancient folk, who could not doa 
day’s work worth eighteenpence, that could enter into Bible promises. 
Not that he was at all behindhand about interpretation ;but as long as he 
could fetch and earn, at planting box and doing borders, two shillings and 
ninepence a day and his beer, he was not going to be on for kingdom-come, 

I told him that I scarcely thought his view of our condition here 
would be approved by wise men who had found time to study the sub- 
ject. But he answered that whatever their words might be, their doings 
showed that they knew what was the first thing to attend to. And if it 
ever happened him to come across a parson who was as full of heaven 
outside as he was inside his surplice, he would keep his garden in order 
for ‘nothing better than his blessing. 

I knew of no answer to be made to this. And indeed he seemed to 
be aware that his conversation was too deep for me; so he leaned upon 
his spade, and rubbed his long blue chin in the shadow of the church- 
tower, holding as he did the position of sexton, and preparing even now 
to dig a grave. 

“T keeps them well away from you,” he said, as he began to chop out 
@ new oblong in the turf; “many a shilling have I been offered by 
mothers about their little ones, to put ’em inside of the ‘holy ring,’ as 
we calls this little cluster ; but not for five golden guineas would I do 
it, and have to face the Captain, dead or alive, about it. We heard that 
he was dead, because it was put in all the papers; and a pleasant place 
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I keeps for him, to come home alongside of his family. A nicer gravelly 
bit of ground there couldn’t be in all the county; and if no chance of 
him occupying it, I can drive down a peg with your mark, Miss.” 

“ Thank you,” I answered ; “ you are certainly most kind; but, Mr. 
Rigg, I would rather wait a little. I have had a very troublesome life 
thus far, and nothing to bind me to it much; but still, I would rather 
not have my peg driven down just—just at present.” 

“ Ah! you be like all the young folk that think the tree for their 
coffins ain’t come to the size of this spade-handle yet. Lord bless you 
for not knowing what He hath in hand! Now this one you see mea raising 
of the turf for stood as upright as you do, a fortnight back, and as good 
about the chest and shoulders, and three times the colour in her cheeks, 
and her eyes a’most as bright as yourn be. Not aristocratic, you must 
understand me, Miss, being only the miller’s daughter, nor instructed to 
throw her voice the same as you do, which is better than gallery music ; 
but setting these haxidents to one side, a farmer would have said she was 
more preferable, because more come-at-able, though not in my opinion to 
be compared—excuse me for making so free, Miss, but when it comes to 
death we has a kind of right to do it—and many a young farmer, coming 
to the mill, was disturbed in his heart about her, and far and wide she 
wes known, being proud, as the Beauty of the Moonshine, from the name 
of our little river. She used to call me ‘Jacob Diggs,’ because of my 
porochial office, with a meaning of a joke on my parenshal name. Ah, 
what a merry one she were! And now this is what I has to do for her! 
And sooner would I ’a doed it a’most for my own old ’ooman !” 

“Oh, Jacob!” I cried, being horrified at the way in which he tore up 
the ground, as if his wife were waiting; “the things you say are quite 
wrong, I am sure, for a man in your position. You are connected with 
this church almost as much as the clerk is.” 

“More, Miss, ten times more! He don’t do nothing but lounge on 
the front of his desk, and be too lazy to keep up ‘Amen, while I at 
my time of life go about, from Absolution to the fifth Lord’s prayer, 
with a stick that makes my rheumatics worse, for the sake of the boys 
with their pocket full of nuts. When I was a boy there was no nuts, 
except at the proper time of year, a month or two on from this time of 
speaking ; and we used to crack they in the husk, and make no noise to 
disturb the congregation ; but now it is nuts, nuts, round nuts, flat nuts, 
nuts with three corners to them—all the year round nuts to crack, and 
me to find out who did it !” 

“ But, Mr. Rigg,” I replied, as he stopped, looking hotter in mind 
than in body; “is it not Mrs. Rigg, your good wife, who sells all the 
nuts ona Saturday, for the boys to crack on a Sunday 1” 

“ My Missus do sell some, to be sure ; yes, just a few. But not of a 
Saturday more than any other day.” 

“Then surely, Mr. Rigg, you might stop it, by not permitting any 
sale of nuts except to good boys of high principles. And has it not 
happened sometimes, Mr. Rigg, that boys have made marks on their nuts, 
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and bought them again at your shop ona Monday? I mean of course when 
your duty has compelled you to empty the pockets of a boy in church.” 

Now this was a particle of shamefully small gossip, picked up 
naturally by my Betsy, but pledged to go no further; and as soon as I 
had spoken, I became a little nervous, having it suddenly brought to my 
mind that I had promised not even to whisper it ; and now I had told it 
to the man of all men! But Jacob appeared to have been quite deaf, and 
diligently went on digging. And I said “good evening,” for the grave 
was for the morrow ; and he let me go nearly to the stile, before he stuck 
his spade into the ground, and followed. 

“ Excoose of my making use,” he said, “ of a kind of a personal refer- 
ence, Miss; but you be that pat with your answers, it maketh me believe 
you must be sharp inside; more than your father, the poor Captain, 
were, as all them little grass buttons argueth. Now, Miss, if I thought 
you had headpiece enough to keep good counsel and ensue it, mayhe 
I could tell you a thing as would make your hair creep out of them coorous 
hitch-ups, and your heart a’most bust them there braids of fallallies.” 

“Why, what in the world do you mean?” I asked, being startled by 
the old man’s voice and face. 

“ Nothing, Miss, nothing. I was only a joking. If you bain’t come 
to no more discretion than that—to turn as white as the clerk’s smock- 
frock of a Easter Sunday—why, the more of a joke one has the better, 
to bring your purty colour back to you. Ah! Polly of the mill was the 
maid for colour; as good for the eyesight as a chaney rose in April. 
Well, well, I must get on with her grave ; they’re a coming to speak the 
good word over ’un, on sundown.” 

He might have known how this would vex and perplex me. I could 
not bear to hinder him in his work—as important as any to be done by 
man for man—and yet it was beyond my power to go home and leave him 
there, and wonder what it was that he had been so afraid to tell. Sol 
quietly said, “Then I will wish you a very good evening again, Mr. 
Rigg, as you are too busy to be spoken with.” And I walked off a little 
way, having met with men who, having begun a thing, needs must have 
it out, and fully expecting him to call me back. But Jacob only touched 
his hat, and said, “A pleasant evening to you, Ma’am.” 

Nothing could have made me feel more resolute than this did. I did 
not hesitate one moment in running back over the stile again, and 
demanding of Jacob Rigg that he should tell me whether he meant any- 
' thing or nothing; for I was not to be played with, about important 
matters, like the boys in the church who were cracking nuts, 

“Lord! Lord now!” he said, with his treddled heel scraping the 
shoulder of his shining spade ; “the longer I live in this world, the 
fitter I grow to get into the ways of the Lord. His waysare past finding 
out, saith King David: but a man of war, from his youth upward, hath 
no chance such as a gardening man hath, What a many of them have 
I found out!” 

31—5 
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“ What has that got to do with it?” Icried. “ Just tell me what it 
was you were speaking of just now.” 

“T was just a thinking when I looked at you, Miss,” he answered in 
the prime of leisure, and wiping his forehead from habit only, not because 
he wanted it, “how little us knows of the times, and seasons, and 
the generations of the sons of men. There you stand, Miss; and here 
stand I, as haven’t seen your father for a score of years a’most; and yet 
there comes out of your eyes into mine the very same look as the Captain 
used to send, when snakes in the grass had been telling lies about me 
coming late, or having my half-pint or so on. Not that the Captain was 
a hard man, Miss—far otherwise, and capable of allowance, more than 
any of the women be. But only the Lord, who doeth all things aright, 
could ’a made you come, with a score of*years atween, and the twinkle in 
your eyes, like Selah !” 

“You know what you mean, perhaps, but I do not,” I answered 
quite gently, being troubled by his words, and the fear of having tried 
to hurry him; “but you should not say what you have said, Jacob 


Rigg, to me, your master’s daughter, if you only meant to be joking. Is 


this the place to joke with me?” 

I pointed to all that lay around me, where I could not plant a foot 
without stepping over my brothers or sisters ; and the old man, callous as 
he might be, could not help feeling for—a pinch of snuff. This he found 
in the right-hand pocket of his waistcoat, and took it very carefully, and 
made a little noise of comfort; and thus, being fully self-assured again, 
he stood with his feet far apart, and his head on one side, regarding me 
warily. And I took good care not to say another word. 

“You be young,” he said at last; “and in these latter days, no 
wisdom is ordained in the mouths of babes and sucklings, nor always in 
the mouths of them as is themselves ordained. But you have a way of 
keeping your chin up, Miss, as if you was gifted with a stiff tongue like- 
wise. And whatever may hap, I has as good mind to tell ’e.” 

“That you are absolutely bound to do,” I answered as forcibly as I 
could. ‘Duty to your former master, and to me his only child, and to 
yourself, and your Maker too, compel you, Jacob Rigg, to tell me every- 
thing you know.” 

“Then, Miss,” he answered, coming nearer to me, and speaking in a 
low, hoarse voice, “as sure as I stand here in God’s churchyard, by all 
this murdered family, I knows the man who done it.” 


He looked at me, with a trembling finger upon his hard-set lips, and 


the spade in his other hand quivered like a wind-vane ; but I became as 
firm as the monument beside me, and my heart, instead of fluttering, 
grew as steadfast as a glacier. Then for the first time I knew that God 
had not kept me living, when all the others died, without fitting me also 
for the work there was to do. 

« Come here to the corner of the tower, Miss,” old Jacob went on, in 
his excitement catching hold of the sleeve of my black silk jacket; 
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“ where we stand is a queer sort of echo, which goeth in and out of them 
big tombstones. And for aught I can say to contrairy, he may be 
a watching of us while here we stand,” 

I glanced around, as if he were most.welcome to be watching me, if 
only-I could see him once. But the place was as silent as its graves ; 
and I followed the sexton to the shadow of a buttress. Here he went 
into a deep-grey corner, lichened and mossed by a drip from the roof ; 
and being, both in his clothes and self, pretty much of that same colour, 
he was not very easy to discern from stone when the light of day was 
declining. 

“ This is where I catches all the boys,” he whispered; “and this is 
where I caught him, one evening when I were tired, and gone to nurse 
my knees a bit. Let me see; why, let me see! Don’t you speak till I 
do, Miss. ‘Were it the last but one I dug? Or could ’un ’a been the last 
but two? Never mind; I can’t call to mind quite justly. We puts 
down about one a month in this parish, without any distemper or haxi- 
dent. Well, it must ’a been the one afore last—to be sure, no call to 
scratch my head about ’un! Old Sally Mock, as sure as I stand here— 
done handsome by the ratepayers! Over there, Miss, if you please to 
look—about two land-yard and a half away. Can you see ’un with the 
grass peeking up, a’ready ?” 

“ Never mind that, Jacob. Do please to go on.” 

“So I be, Miss. So I be doing, to the best of the power granted me, 
Well, I were in this little knuckle of a squat, where old Sally used to 
say. as I went to sleep, and charged the parish for it—a spiteful old 
‘ooman, and I done her grave with pleasure, only wishing her had to pay 
for it ; and to prove to her mind that I never goed asleep here, I was just 
making ready to set fire to my pipe, having cocked my shovel in to ease 
my legs, like this, when from round yon corner of the chancel-foot, and 
over again that there old tree, I seed a something movin’ along—movin’ 
along, without any noise or declarance of solid feet walking. You may 
see the track burnt in the sod,if you let your eyes go along this here finger.” 

“Oh, Jacob, how could you have waited to see it?” 

“T did, Miss, I did; being used to a many antics in this dead-yard, 
such as a man who hadn’t buried them might up foot to run away from. 
But they no right, after the service of the Church, to come up for more 
than one change of the moon, unless they been great malefactors. And 
then they be ashamed of it; and I reminds them of it. ‘Amen,’ I say, in 
the very same voice as I used at the tail of their funerals ; and then they 
knows well that I covered them up, and the most uneasy goes back 
again. Lor’ bless you, Miss; I no fear of the dead. At both ends of 
life us be harmless. It is in the life, and mostways in the middle of it, 
we makes all the death for one another.” 

This was true enough ; and I only nodded to him, fearing to interject 
any new ideas from which he might go rambling. 

“Well, that there figure were no joke, mind you,” the old man con- 
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tinued, as soon as he had freshened his narrative powers with another 
pinch of snuff; “being tall, and grim, and white in the face, and very 
onpleasant for to look at; and its eyes seemed a’most to burn holes in 
the air. No sooner did I see that it were not a ghostie, but a living 
man the same as I be, than my knees begins to shake, and my stumps of 
teeth to chatter. And what do you think it was stopped me, Miss, from 
slipping round this corner, and away by belfry? Nort but the hoddest 
idea you ever heared on. For all of asuddint it was borne unto my mind 
that the Lord had been pleased to send us back the Captain ; not so hand- 
some as he used to be, but in the living flesh, however, in spite of they 
newspapers. And I were just at the pint of coming forrard, out of this 
here dark cornder, knowing as I had done my duty by them graves that 
his honour to my mind must ’a come looking after, when, lucky for me, I 
see summat in his walk, and then in his countenance, and then in all 
his features, unnateral on the Captain’s part, whatever his time of life 
might be. And sure enough, Miss, it were no Captain, more nor I 
myself be.” 
“Of course not. How could it be? But who was it, Jacob?” 
“You bide a bit, Miss, and you shall hear the whole. ‘Well, by that 
time ’twas too late for me to slip away, and I was bound to scrooge up 
into the elbow of this nick here, and try not to breathe as nigh as might 
be, and keep my Lammas cough down; for I never see a face more full 
of malice and uncharity. However, he come on, as straight as a arrow, 
holding his long chin out, like this, as if he gotten crutches under it, as 
the folk does with bad water. A tall man, as tall as the Captain a’most, 
but not gifted with any kind aspect. He trampsed over the general graves, 
like the devil come to fetch their souls out; but when he come here to 
the ‘holy ring,’ he stopped short, and stood with his back tome. I could 
hear him count the seven graves, as pat as the shells of oysters to pay for, 
and then he said all their names, as true, from the biggest to the leastest 
. one, as Betsy Bowen could ’a done it; though none of ’em got no mark 
to’em. Oh, the poor little hearts, it was cruel hard upon them! And 
then my lady in the middle, making seven. So far as I could catch over 
his shoulder, he seemed to be quite a talking with her, not as you and I 
be, Miss ; but a sort of a manner of a way, like.” 
“ And what did he seem to say? Oh, Jacob, how long you do take 
over it !” 
“Well, he did not, Miss; that you may say for sartain. And glad 
I was to have him quick about it; for he might have redooced me to 
euch a condition, ay and I believe a’ would too, if onst a’ had caught sight 
of me, as the parish might ’a had to fight over the appintment of another 
sexton. And so at last a’ went away. And I were that stiff with 
scrooging in this cornder——” 
“Ts that all? Oh, that comes to nothing! Surely you must have 
more to tell me? It may have been some one who knew our names. It 
may have been some old friend of the family.” a 
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“No, Miss, no! No familiar friend; or if he was, he were like 
King David’s, He bore a tyrannous hate against ’e, and the poison of 
asps were under his lips. In this here hattitude he stood, with his back 
toward me, and his reins more upright than I be capable of putting it, 
And this was how he held up his elbow and his head. Look ’e see, Miss, 
and then ’e know as much as I do.” 

Mr. Rigg marched with a long smooth step—a most difficult strain for 
his short-bowed legs—as far as the place he had been pointing out; and 
there he stood with his back to me, painfully doing what the tall man 
had done, so far as the difference of size allowed. 

It was not possible for me to laugh in a matter of such sadness ; 
and yet Jacob stood, with his back to me, spreading and stretching him- 
self in such a way, to be up to the dimensions of the stranger, that— 
low as it was—I was compelled to cough, for fear of fatally offending 
him. 

“That warn’t quite right, Miss. Now you look again !” he exclaimed, 
with a little readjustment. ‘Only he had a thing over one shoulder, 
the like of what the Scotchmen wear; and his features was beyond me, 
because of the back of his head, like. For God’s sake keep out of his 
way, Miss.” 

The sexton stood in a musing, and yet a stern and defiant attitude, 
with the right elbow clasped in the left-hand palm, the right hand resting 
half-clenched upon the forehead, and the shoulders thrown back, as if 
ready for a blow. 

“‘ What a very odd way to stand!” I said. 

“Yes, Miss. And what he said was odder. ‘Six, and the mother!’ 
I heared ’un say; ‘no cure for it till I have all seven.’ But stop, 
Miss. Not a breath to anyone! Here comes the poor father and 
mother to speak the blessing across their daughter’s grave—and the grave 
not two foot down yet!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A SIMPLE QUESTION. 


Now this account of what Jacob Rigg had seen, and heard, threw me into 
a state of mind extremely unsatisfactory. To be in eager search of 
some unknown person who had injured me inexpressibly, without any 
longing for revenge on my part, but simply with a view to justice,—this 
was a very different thing from feeling that an unknown person was in 
quest of me, with the horrible purpose of destroying me, to ensure his 
own wicked safety. 

At first, I almost thought that he was welcome to do this; that such 
a life as mine (if looked at from an outer point of view) was better to be 
died, than lived out. Also that there was nobody left, to get any good 
out of all that I could do; and even if I ever should succeed, truth 
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would come out of her tomb too late. And this began to make me cry, 
which I had long given over doing, with no one to feel for the heart of it. 

But a thing of this kind could not long endure ; and as soon as the 
sun of the morrow arose (or at least as soon as I was fit to see him), 
my view of the world was quite different. Here was the merry brook, 
playing with the morning, spread around with ample depth and rich 
retreat of meadows; and often, after maze of leisure, hastening with a 
tinkle into shadowy delight of trees. Here, as well, were happy lanes, and 
footpaths of a soft content, unworn with any pressure of the price of time 
or business. None of them knew (in spite, at flurried spots, of their own 
direction-posts) whence they were coming, or whither going—only that here 
they lay, between the fields, or through them, like idle veins of earth, with 
sometimes company of a man or boy, whistling to his footfall, or a singing 
maid with a milking-pail. And how ungrateful it would be to forget 
the pleasant copses, in waves of deep green leafage flowing down and up 
the channelled hills, waving at the wind to tints and tones of new refresh- 
ment, and tempting idle folk to come and hear the hush, and see 
the twinkled texture of pellucid gloom ! 

Much, however, as I loved to sit in places of this kind alone, for some 
little time I feared to do so, after hearing the sexton’s tale; for Jacob’s 
terror was so unfeigned (though his own life had not been threatened), that 
knowing as I did from Betsy’s account, as well as his own appearance, 
that he was not at all a nervous man, I could not help sharing his vague 
alarm. It seemed so terrible that any one should come to the graves of 
my sweet mother and her six harmless children, and, instead of showing 
pity, as even a monster might have tried to do, should stand—if not 
with threatening gestures, yet with a most hostile mien—and thirst for 
the life of the only suryivor—my poor self. 

But terrible or not, the truth was so ; and neither Betsy, nor myself, 
could shake Mr. Rigg’s conclusion. Indeed he became more and more 
emphatic, in reply to our doubts and mild suggestions, perhaps that his 
eyes had deceived him, or perhaps that, taking a nap in the corner of the 
buttress, he had dreamed at least a part of it. And Betsy, on the score 
of ancient friendship, and kind remembrance of his likings, put it to him 
in a gentle way, whether his knowledge of what Sally Mock had been, 
and the calumnies she might have spoken of his beer (when herself, in 
the workhouse, deprived of it), might not have induced him to take a 
little more than usual, in going down so deep for her. But be answered, 
“No; it was nothing of the sort. Deep he had gone, to the tiptoe of his 
fling ; not from any feeling of a wish to keep her down, but just because 
the parish paid, and the parish would have measurement. And when 
that was on, he never brought down more than the quart tin from the 
public ; and never had none down afterwards. Otherwise the ground 
was so ticklish, that a man, working too free, might stay down there. 
No, no! That idea was like one of Sally's own. He just had his quart 
of Persfield ale—short measure, of course, with a woman at the bar—and 
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if that were enough to make a man dream dreams, the sooner he dug his 
own grave, the better for all connected with him.” 

We saw that we had gone too far in thinking of such a possibility ; 
and if Mr. Rigg had not been large-minded, as well as notoriously sober, 
Betsy might have lost me all the benefit of his evidence by her London- 
bred clumsiness with him. For it takes quite a different handling, and 
a different mode of outset, to get on with the London working-class, and 
the labouring kind of the country ; or at least it seemed to me so. 

Now my knowledge of Jacob Rigg was owing, as might be supposed, 
to Betsy Strouss, who had taken the lead of me in almost everything 
ever since I brought her down from London. And now I was glad 
that, in one point at least, her judgment had overruled mine—to wit, 
that my name and parentage were as yet not generally known in the 
village. Indeed only Betsy herself, and Jacob, and a faithful old 
washerwoman, with no roof to her mouth, were aware of meas Miss 
Castlewood. Not that I had taken any other name—to that I would 
not stoop—but because the public, of its own accord, paying attention to 
Betsy’s style of addressing me, followed her lead (with some little im- 
provement), and was pleased to entitle me, “ Miss Raumur.” 

Some question had been raised as to spelling me aright; till a man 
of advanced intelligence proved to many eyes, and even several pairs of 
spectacles (assembled in front of the blacksmith’s shop), that no other way 
could be right except that. For there it was in print, as any one able 
might see, on the side of an instrument, whose name and qualities were 
even more mysterious than those in debate. Therefore I became “ Miss 
Raumur ;” and a protest would have gone for nothing unless printed 
also. But it did not bebove me to go to that expense, while it suited me 
very well to be considered, and pitied, as a harmless foreigner—a being, 
who on English land may find some cause to doubt whether, even in his 
own country, a prophet could be less thought of. And this large pity for me, 
as an outlandish person, in the very spot where I was born, endowed me 
with tenfold the privilege of the proudest native. For the natives of this 
valley are declared to be of a different stock from those around them, not 
of the common Wessex strain, but of Jutish or Danish origin. How that 
may be I do not know; at any rate they think well of themselves, and 
no doubt they have cause to do so. 

Moreover, they all were very kind to me, and their primitive ways 
amused me, as soon as they had settled that I was a foreigner, equally 
beyond and below inquiry. They told me that I was kindly welcome to 
stay there as long as it pleased me; and knowing how fond I was of making 
pictures, after beholding my drawing-book, every farmer among them 
gave me leave to come into his fields, though he never had heard there 
was anything there worth painting. 

When once there has been a deposit of idea in the calm deep eocene 
of British rural mind, the impression will outlast any shallow deluge 
of the noblest education. Shoxford had settled two points for ever, with- 
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out troubling Reason to come out of her way—first, that I was a foreign 
young lady of good birth, manners, and money ; second, and far more 
important, I was here to write and paint a book about Shoxford. Not 
for the money, of that I had no need (according to the congress at the 
“ Silver-edged Holly ”), but for the praise, and the knowledge of it like, 
and to make a talk among high people. But the elders shook their heads 
—as I heard from Mr. Rigg, who hugged his knowledge proudly, and 
uttered dim sayings of wisdom let forth at large usury : he did not mind 
telling me that the old men shook their heads, for fear of my being a 
deal too young, and a long sight too well favoured (as any man might tell 
without his specks on), for to write any book upon any subject yet, leave 
alone an old, ancient town like theirs. However, there might be no 
harm in my trying, and perhaps the schoolmaster would cross out the 
bad language. 

Thus for once fortune now was giving me good help, enabling me to 
go about freely, and preventing (so far as I could see at least) all danger 
of discovery by my unknown foe. So here I resolved to keep my head- 
quarters, dispensing, if it must be so, with Betsy’s presence, and not even 
having Mrs. Price to succeed her, unless my cousin should insist upon it. 
And partly to dissuade him from that, and partly to hear his opinion of 
the sexton’s tale, I paid a flying visit to Lord Castlewood ; while 
“Madam Straw,” as ‘Betsy now was called throughout the village, 
remained behind at Shoxford. For I long had desired to know a thing, 
which I had not ventured to ask my cousin—though I did ask Mr. 
Shovelin—whether my father had entrusted him with the key of his own 
mysterious acts. I scarcely knew whether it was proper even now 
to put this question to Lord Castlewood ; but, even without doing so, I 
might get at the answer, by watching him closely, while I told my tale. 
Not a letter had reached me since I came to Shoxford, neither had I 
written any, except one to Uncle Sam ; and, keeping to this excellent 
rule, I arrived at Castlewood without notice. 

In doing this I took no liberty, because full permission had been 
given me about it; and indeed I had been expected there, as Stixon told 
me, some days before. He added that his master was about as usual, but 
had shown some uneasiness on my account; though the butler was all in 
the dark about it, and felt it very hard after all these years, “particular, 
when he could hardly help thinking that Mrs. Price—a new hand com- 
pared to himself, not to speak of being a female—knowed all about it, 
and were very aggravating. But there, he would say no more; he knew 
his place; and he always had been valued in it, long afore Mrs, Price 
come up to the bottom of his waistcoat.” 

My cousin received me with kindly warmth, and kissed me gently on 
the forehead. “My dear, how very well you look!” hesaid. “Your native 
air has agreed with you. I was getting, in my quiet way, rather sedulous, 
and self-reproachful about you. But you would have your own way, 
like a young American ; and it seems that you were right,” 
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“Tt was quite right,” I answered, with a hearty kiss, for I never 
could be cold-natured ; and this was my only one of near kin, so far at 
least as my knowledge went. “I was quite right in going; and I have 
done good. At any rate, I have found out something—something that 
may not be of any kind of use ; but still it makes me hope things.” 

With that, in as few words as ever I could use, I told Lord Castle- 
wood the whole of Jacob’s tale, particularly looking at him, all the while 
I spoke, to settle in my own mind whether the idea of such a thing was 
new to him. Concerning that, however, I could make out nothing. My 
cousin, at his time of life, and after so much travelling, had much too largea 
share of mind, and long skill of experience, for me to make anything out 
of his face beyond his own intention. And whether he had suspicion or 
not of anything at all like what I was describing, or anybody having to 
do with it, was more than I ever might have known, if I had not 
gathered up my courage and put the question outright to him. I told 
him that if I was wrong in asking, he was not to answer ; but, right or 
wrong, ask him I must, 

“The question is natural and not at all improper,” replied Lord 
Castlewood, standing a moment for change of pain, which was all his 
relief. “ Indeed, I expected you to ask me that before. But, Erema, I 
have also had to ask myself about it, whether I have any right to answer 
you. And I have decided not to do so, unless you will pledge yourself to 
one thing.” 

“T will pledge myself to anything,” I answered rashly; “I do not 
care what it is, if only to get at the bottom of this mystery.” 

“T scarcely think you will hold good to your words, when you hear 
what you have to promise. The condition upon which I tell you what I 
believe to be the cause of all, is that you let things remain as they are, 
and keep silence for ever about them.” 

“Qh, you cannot be so cruel, so atrocious!” I cried in my bitter dis- 
appointment. ‘ What good would it be for me to know things thus, and 
let the vile wrong continue? Surely you are not bound to lay on mea 
condition so impossible ?” 

* After much consideration, and strong wish to have it otherwise, 
I have concluded that I am so bound.” 

“In duty to my father, or the family, or what? Forgive me for 
asking, but it does seem so hard.” 

“Tt seems hard, my dear, and it is hard as well,” he answered very 
gently, yet showing in his eyes and lips no chance of any yielding. “ But 
remember that I do not know, I only guess the secret ; and if you give 
the pledge I speak of, you merely follow in your father’s steps.” 

“ Never,” I replied, with as firm a face as his. “It may have been 
my father’s duty, or no doubt he thought it so; but it cannot be mine, 
unless I make it so by laying it on my honour. And I will not do that.” 

“Perhaps you are right; but, at any rate, remember that I have not 
tried to persuade you. I wish to do whatis for your happiness, Erema. 
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And I think that, on the whole, with your vigour, and high spirit, you 
are better as you are, than if you had a knowledge which you could only 
brood over and not use.” 

“T will find out the whole of it myself,” I cried, for I could not 
repress all excitement ; “and then I need not brood over it, but may have 
it out and get justice. In the wildest parts of America justice comes 
with perseverance: am I to abjure it in the heart of ass Lord 
Castlewood, which is first—justice or honour 4” 

“My cousin, you are fond of asking questions difficult to answer. 
Justice and honour nearly always go together. When they do otherwise, 
honour stands foremost, with peoplé of good birth at least. 

“Then I will be a person of very bad birth. If they come into con- 
flict in my life, as almost everything seems to do, my first thought shall 
be of justice ; and honour shall come in as its ornament afterwards.” 

“ Erema,” said my cousin, “ your meaning is good, and, at your time 
of life, you can scarcely be expected to take a dispassionate view of things.” 

At first I felt almost as if I conld hate a “dispassionate view of 
things.” Things are made to arouse our passion, so long as meanness and 
villany prevail ; and if old men, knowing the balance of the world, ca 
contemplate. them all “ dispassionately,” more clearly than anything else, 
to my mind, that proves the beauty of being young. I am sure that I 
never was hot or violent—qualities which I especially dislike—but still 
I would rather almost have those, than be too philosophical. And now, 
while I revered my father’s cousin for his gentleness, wisdom, and long- 
suffering, I almost longed to fly back to the Major, prejudiced, peppery, 
and red-hot for justice, at any rate in all things that concerned himself. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
SOME ANSWER TO IT. 


Hasty indignation did not drive me to hot action. <A quiet talk with 
Mrs. Price, as soon as my cousin’s bad hour arrived, was quite 
enough to bring me back to a sense of my own misgovernment. More- 
over, the evening clouds were darkening for a night of thunder, while the 
silver Thames looked nothing more than a leaden pipe down the valleys. 
Calm words fall, at such times, on quick temper, like the drip of trees on 
people who have been dancing. I shivered, as my spirit fell, to think of 
my weak excitement, and poor petulance to a kind wise friend, a man of 
many sorrows and perpetual affliction. And then I recalled what I had 
observed, but in my haste forgotten‘—Lord Castlewood was greatly 
changed even in the short time since I had left his house for Shoxford. 
Pale he had always been, and his features (calm as they were, and finely 
cut) seemed almost bleached by indoor life and continual endurance. 
But now they showed worse sign than this—a delicate transparence of 
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faint colour, and a waxen surface, such as I had seen at a timé I cannot 
bear to think of. Also he had tottered forward, while he tried for stead- 
fast footing, quite as if his worried members were almost worn out at last. 

Mrs. Price took me up quite sharply—at least for one of her well- 
trained style—when I ventured to ask if she had noticed this, which 
made me feel uneasy. ‘Oh dear, no!” she said, looking up from the 
lace-frilled pockets of her silk apron, which appeared to my mind perhaps a 
little too smart, and almost of a vulgar tincture ; and I think that she saw 
in my eyes that much, and was vexed with herself for not changing it,— 
“Oh dear, no, Miss Castlewood! We who know and watch him should 
detect any difference of that nature at the moment of its occurrence. His 
lordship’s health goes vacillating ; a little up now, and then a little down, 
like a needle that is mounted to show the dip of compass ; and it varies 
according to the electricity, as well as the magnetic influence.” 

“ What doctor told you that?” I asked, seeing in a moment that this 
housekeeper was dealing in quotation. 

“You are very”—she was going to say “rude,” but knew better 
when she saw me waiting for it— well, you are rather brusque, as we 
used to call it abroad, Miss Castlewood ; but am I incapable of observing 
for myself?” 

“T never implied that,” was my answer; “I believe that you are 
most intelligent, and fit to nurse my cousin, as you are to keep his house. 
And what you have said shows the clearness of your memory and 
expression.” . 

“You are very good to speak so,” she answered, recovering her tem- 
per beautifully, but, like a true woman, resolved not to let me know 
anything more about it. “Oh, whataclap of thunder! Are you timid? 
This house has been struck three times, they say. It stands so promi- 
nently. It is this that has made my lord look so.” 

“Let us hope, then, to see him much better to-morrow,” I said very 
bravely, though frightened at heart, being always a coward at thunder. 
“What are these storms you get in England compared to the tropical 
outbursts? Let us open the window, if you please, and watch it.” 

“T hear myself called,” Mrs. Price exclaimed; “I am sorry to leave 
you, Miss. You know best. But please not to sit by an open window. 
Nothing is more dangerous.” 

“ Except a great bunch of steel keys,” I replied; and gazing at her 
nice retreating figure, saw it quickened, as a flash of lightning passed, 
with the effort of both hands to be quit of something. 

The storm was dreadful ; and I kept the window shut, but could not 
help watching, with a fearful joy, the many-fingered hazy pale vibrations, 
the reflections of the levin in the hollow of the land. And sadly I began | 
to think of Uncle Sam, and all his goodness; and how in a storm, a 
thousandfold of this, he went down his valley in the torrent of the waves, 
and must have been drowned, and perhaps never found again, if he had 
not been wearing his leathern apron. 
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This made me humble, as al! great thoughts do, and the sidelong 
drizzle in among the heavy rain (from the big drops jostling each other 
in the air, and dashing out splashes of difference) gave me an idea of the 
sort of thing I was—and how very little more. And, feeling rather 
lonely in the turn that things had taken, I rang the bell for somebody ; 
and up came Stixon. 

“ Lor’, Miss! Lor’, what a burning shame of Prick!—‘ Prick’ we 
call her, in our genial moments, hearing as the ‘k’ is hard in Celtic 
language; and all abroad about her husband. My very first saying 
to you was, not to be too much okkipied with her. Look at the pina- 
foreon her! Lord be with me! If his lordship, as caught me, that 
day of this very same month fifty years, in the gooseberry bush 4 

“To be sure!” I said, knowing that story by heart, together with 
all its embellishments ; “ but things are altered since that day. Nothing 
can be more to your credit, I am sure, than to be able to tell such a tale 
in the very place where it happened.” 

“ But Miss—Miss Erma ; I ain’t begun to tell it.” 

“ Because you remember that I am acquainted with it. A thing so 
remarkable is not to be forgotten. Now, let me ask you a question of 
importance ; and I beg you, as an old servant of this family, to answer it 
carefully and truly. Do you remember any one, either here or else- 
where, so like my father, Captain Castlewood, as to be taken for him at 
first sight, until a difference of expression and of walk was noticed ?” 

“Mr. Stixon looked at me with some surprise, and then began to 
think profoundly, and in doing so he supported his chin with one hand. 

“Let me see—like the Captain?” He reflected slowly: “ Did I ever 
see a gentleman like poor Master George—as was? A gentleman, of 
course, it must have been—and a very tall, handsome, straight gentle- 
man, to be taken anyhow for young Master George. And he must have 
been very like him, too, to be taken for him by resemblance. ‘Well then, 
Miss, to the best of my judgment, I never did see such a gentleman.” 

“J don’t know whether it was a gentleman or not,” I answered, with 
some impatience at his tantalising slowness ; “but he carried his chin 
stretched forth—like this.” 

For Stixon’s own attitude had reminded me of a little point in Jacob 
Rigg’s description, which otherwise might have escaped me. 

“ Lor’ now, and he carried his chin like that!” resumed the butler, 
with an increase of intelligence by no means superfluous. «“ Why, let 
me see now, let me see. Something do come across my mind when you 
puts out your purty chin, Miss—but there, it must have been a score of 
years agone, or more—perhaps five-and-twenty. What a daft old codger 
I be getting, surely ! No wonder them new lights puts a bushel over me.” 

“No,” I replied ; “you are simply showing great power of memory, 
Stixon. And now please to tell me, as soon as you can, who it was—a 
tall man, remember, and a handsome one, with dark hair perhaps, or, at 
any rate, dark eyes—who resembled (perhaps not very closely, but still 
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enough to mislead at a distance) my dear father—Master George, as you 
call him ; for whose sake you are bound to tell me everything you know. 
Now try to think—do please try your very best for my sake.” 

“That I will, Miss; that I will, with all my heart, with all my mind, 
with all my soul, and with all my strength, as I used to have to say, with 
my hands behind my back, afore education were invented. Only please 
you to stand with your chin put out, Miss, and your profield towards me. 
That is what brings it up, and nothing else at all, Miss. Only, not to 
say a word of any sort to hurry me. A tracherous and a deep thing is 
the memory and the remembrance.” 

Mr. Stixon’s memory was so deep that there seemed to be no bottom 
to it, or, at any rate, what lay there took a very long time to get at. 
And I waited, with more impatience than hope, the utterance of his 
researches. 

“T got it now; I got it all, Miss, clear as any pictur’!” the old man 
cried out, at the very moment when I was about to say “ please to leave 
off; I am sure it is too much for you.” “ Not a pictur’ in all of our 
gallery, Miss, two and fifty of ’em, so clear as I see that there man, dark 
as it was, and a heavy wind a blowing. What you call them things, Miss, 
if you please, as comes with the sun, like a face upon the water? 
Wicked things done again the will of the Lord, and He makes them fade 
out afterwards.” 

“ Perhaps you mean photographs. Is that the word?” 

“The very word, and no mistake. A sinful trespass on the works 
of God, to tickle the vanity of gals. But he never spread himself 
abroad like them. They shows all their ear-rings, and their necks, and 
smiles. But he never would have shown his nose, if he could help it, that 
stormy night when I come to do my duty. He come into this house 
without so much as a ‘by your leave’ to nobody, and vexed me terrible 
accordingly. It was in the old lord’s time, you know, Miss, a one of the 
true sort, as would have things respectful, and knock down any man as 
soon as look. And it put me quite upon the touch-and-go, being re- 
sponsible for all the footman’s works, and a young boy promoted in the 
face of my opinion, having my own son worth a dozen of him. This 
made me look at the nature of things, Miss, and find it on my conscience 
to be after everybody.” 

“Yes, Stixon, yes! Now do goon. You must always have been, 
not only after, but a very long way after everybody.” 

“Miss Erma, if you throw me out, every word goes promiscuous. 
Tn a heffort of the mind like this it is every word, or no word. Now, did 
I see him come along the big passage—a ‘currydoor’ they call it now, 
though no more curry in it than there is door? No, I never seed him 
come along the passage, and that made it more reproachful. He come 
out of a green-baize door—the very place I can point out to you, and the 
self-same door, Miss, though false to the accuracy of the mind that knows 
it, by reason of having been covered up red, and all the brass buttons lost 
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to it in them new-fangled upholsteries.. Not that I see him come through, 
if you please, but the sway of the door, being double-jointed, was enough 
to show legs had been there. And knowing that my lord’s private room 
was there, made me put out my legs quite wonderful.” 

“Oh, do please to put out your words half as quickly.” 

“No, Miss, no. I were lissome in those days, though not so very stiff 
at this time of speaking, and bound to be guarded in the guidance of the 
tongue. And now, Miss, I think if you please to hear the rest to- 
morrow, I could tell it better.” 

A more outrageous idea than this was never presented tome. Even 
if I could have tried to wait, this dreadful old man might have made up 
his mind not to open his lips in the morning ; or, if he would speak, there 
might be nothing left to say. His memory was nursed up now, and my 
only chance was to keep itso. Therefore I begged him to please to go on, 
and no more would I interrupt him. And I longed to be ten years 
older, so as not to speak when needless. 

“So then, Miss Erma, if I must go on,” resumed the well-coaxed 
Stixon, “if my duty to the family driveth me to an ’arrowing subjeck, 
no words can more justly tell what come to pass than my language to my 
wife. She were alive then, the poor dear hangel, and the mother of seven 
children, which made me, by your leave comparing humble roofs with 
grandeur, a little stiff to him upstairs, as come in on the top of seven. 
For I said to my wife, when I went home—sleeping out of the house, 
you see, Miss, till the Lord was pleased to dissolve matrimony—‘ Polly,’ 
I said, when I took home my supper, ‘you may take my word for it 
there is something queer.’ Not another word did I mean to tell her, as 
behoved my dooty. Howsoever, no peace was my lot till I made a clean 
bosom of it, only putting her first on the Testament, and even that not 
safe with most of them. And from that night not a soul has heard a 
word till it comes to you, Miss. He come striding along, with his face 
muffled up, for all the world like a bugglar, and no more heed did he 
pay to me than if I was one of the pedestals. But I were in front of 
him at the door, and to slip out so was against all orders. So in front of 
him I stands, with my hand upon the handles, and meaning to have a 
word with him, to know who he was, and such like, and how he comes 
there, and what he had been seeking, with the spoons, and the forks, 
and the gravies on my mind. And right I would have been in a court 
of law (if the lawyers was put out of it) for my hefforts in that situation. 
And then, what you think he done, Miss? So far from entering into any 
conversation with me, or hitting at me, like a man—which would have 
done good to think of—he send out one hand to the bottom of my vest— 
as they call it now in all the best livery tailors—and afore I could 
reason on it, there I was a lying on a star in six colours of marble. 
When I come to think on.it, it was but a push directed to a part of my 
system, and not a hit under-the belt, the like of which no Briton would 
think of deliverig. Nevertheless, there was_no differ in what came to 
me, Miss, and my spirit was roused, as if I had been hit foul by one of 
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the prizemen. No time to get up, but I let out one foot at his long legs 
as a’ was slipping through the door ; and so nearly did I fetch him over 
‘that he let go his muffle to balance himself with the jamb, and same 
moment a strong rush of ‘wind laid bare the whole of his wicked face to 
me. For a bad wicked face it was, as ever I did see; whether by reason 
of the kick I give, and a splinter in the shin, or by habit of the mind, a 
proud, and ’aughty, and owdacious face, and, as I said to my poor wife, 
reminded me a little of our Master George; not in his ordinary aspect, 
to be'sure, but as Master George might look if he was going to the devil. 
Pray excoose me, Miss, for bad words, but no good ones will do justice. 
And so off he goes, after one look’ at me on the ground, not worth con- 
‘sidering, with his chin stuck up, as if the air was not good enough to be 
breathed perpendiklar like.” 

“ And of course you followed him?” I exclaimed, perceiving that 
Stixon would allow me now to speak. “Without any delay you went 
after him?” 

“Miss Erma, you forget whab my dooty was. My dooty was to stay 
by the door and make it fast, as custodian of all this mansion. No little 
coorosity, or private resentment, could ’a borne me out in doing so, As 
an outraged man I was up for rushing out; but as a trusted official, and 
responsible head-footman, Miss—for I were not butler till nine months 
after that—my dooty was to put the big bolt in.” 

“ And you did it, without even looking out, to see if he tried to set 
the house on fire! Oh, Stixon, I fear that you were frightened.” 

“Now, Miss Erma, I calls it ungrateful, after all my hefforts to 
obleege you, to put a bad construction upon me. You hurts me, Miss, 
in my tenderest parts, as I never thought Master George’s darter would 
’a doed. But there, they be none of them as they used to be! Master 
George would ’a said, if he ever had heard it, ‘Stixon, my man, you have 
acted for the best, and showed a sound discretion. Stixon,’ he would 
have said, ‘here’s a George and Dragon in reward of your gallant con- 
duck.’ Ah, that sort of manliness is died out now !” 

This grated at first upon my feelings, because it seemed tainted with 
selfishness, and it did not entirely agree with my own recollections of 
my father. But still Mr. Stixon must have suffered severely in that 
conflict, and to blame him for not showing rashness was to misun- 
derstand his position. And so, before putting any other questions to 
him, I felt in my pocket for a new half-sovereign, which I hoped would 
answer. 

- Mr. Stixon received it in an absent manner, as if he were still in the 
struggle of his story, and too full of duty to be thankful. Yet I saw 
that he did not quite realise the truth of a nobly philosophic proverb— 
“the half is more than the whole.” Nevertheless, he stowed away his 
half, in harmony with a good old English saying. 

“Now, when you were able to get up at last,” I inquired, with 
tender interest, “what did you see, and what did you do, and what con- 
clusion did you come to?” — 
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“TI come to the conclusion, Miss, that I were hurt considerable. 
Coorosity on my part were quenched by the way as I had to rub myself. 
But a man is a man ; and the last thing to complain of is the exercise of his 
functions. And when I come round I went off to his lordship, as if I 
had heared his bell ring. All of us knew better than to speak till him 
beginning, for he were not what they now call ‘halfable,’ but very much 
to the contrary. So he says, ‘You door-skulker, what do you want 
there?’ And I see that he got his hot leg up, certain to fly to bad 
language. According, I asked, with my breath in my hand, if he 
pleased to see any young man there just now, by reason that such likes 
had been observated going out in some direction. But his lordship 
roared to me to goin another direction, not fit for young ladies. My old 
lord was up to every word of English ; but his present lordship is the 
hopposite extreme.” 

“Ts that all you have to tell me, Stixon! Did you never see that 
fearful man again? Did you never even hear of him?” ~~ 

“Never, Miss, never! And to nobody but you have I ever told all 
as I told now. But you seems to be born to hear it all.” 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A Wircu. 


Tr was true enough that Stixon now had nothing more to tell, but what 
he had told already seemed of very great importance, confirming strongly, 
as it did, the description given me by Jacob Rigg.‘ And even the butler’s 
concluding words—that I seemed born to hear it all—comforted me like 
some good omen, and cheered me forward to make them true. Not that 
I could, in my sad and dangerous enterprise, always be confident. Some 
little spirit I must have had, and some resolve to be faithful, according 
to the power of a very common mind, admiring but never claiming 
courage. For I never did feel in any kind of way any gift of inspiration, 
or even the fitness of a quick strong mind for working out deeds of 
justice. There were many good ladies in America then, and now there 
are some in England, perceiving so clearly their own superiority as to 
run about largely proclaiming it. How often I longed to be a little 
more like these, equal to men in achievements of the body, and very far 
beyond them in questions of the mind ! 

However, it was useless to regret my lacks, and foolish, perhaps, to 
think of them. To do my very best with what little gifts I had was 
more to the purpose, and more sensible. Taking in lonely perplexity 
now this dim yet exciting view of things, I resolved, right or wrong, to 
abide at the place where the only chance was of pursuing my search. 
I was pledged, as perhaps has been said before, to keep from every 
one excepting faithful Betsy, and above all from Lord Castlewood, the 
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unexpécted little tale wrung out of Mr. Stixon. That promise had been 
given without any thought, in my eagerness to hear everything, and 
probably some people would have thought of it no more. But the 
trusty butler was so scared when I asked him to release me from it, so 
penitent also at his own indiscretion, which never would have overcome 
him (as he said in the morning) only for the thunderstorm, that, 
instead of getting off, I was quite obliged to renew and confirm my 
assurances. 

Therefore, in truth, I had no chance left but to go back to Shoxford 
and do my best, meeting all dark perils with the shield of right spread 
over me. And a great thing now in my favour was to feel some 
confidence again in the guidance of kind Wisdom. The sense of this 
never had abandoned me so much as to make me miserable about it ; 
but still I had never tried to shelter under it, and stay there faithfully, as 
the best of people do. And even now I was not brought to such a 
happy attitude, although delivered by these little gleams of light from 
the dark void of fatalism, into which so many bitter blows had once 
been driving me. 

However, before setting off again, I made one more attempt upon 
Lord Castlewood, longing to know whether his suspicions would help me 
at all to identify the figure which had frightened both the sexton and 
the butler. That the person was one and the same, I did not fora 
moment call in question, any more than I doubted that he was the man 
upon whose head rested the blood of us. But why he should be allowed 
to go scot free while another bore his brand, and many others died for 
him, and why all my most just and righteous efforts to discover him 
should receive, if not discouragement, at any rate most lukewarm aid— 
these and several other questions were as dark as ever. 

“You must not return to Shoxford, my cousin,” Lord Castlewood 
said to me that day, after a plain though courteous refusal to enlighten 
me even with a mere surmise, except upon the condition before rejected. 
“T cannot allow you to be there without strict supervision and protection. 
You will not, perhaps, be aware of it, as perhaps you have not been 
before ; but a careful watch will be kept on you. I merely tell you this 
that you may not make mistakes, and confound friendly vigilance with 
the spying of an enemy. Erema, you will be looked after.” 

I could not help being grateful for his kindness, and really, try as I 
might to be fearless, it would be a great comfort to have some one to 
protect me. On the other hand, how would this bear upon my own free- 
dom of looking about, my desire to make my own occasions, and the need 
of going everywhere? Could these be kept to my liking at all while an 
unknown power lay in kind regard of me? Considering these things, I 
begged my cousin to leave me to my own devices, for that I was afraid of 
nobody on earth while only seeking justice, and that England must be 
worse than the worst parts of America if any harm to me could be 
apprehended at quiet times, and in such a quiet place. 

You xxxv.—no. 210. 
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My cousin said no more upon that point, though I felt that he was 
not in any way convinced ; but he told me that he thought I should pay 
a little visit, if only for a day, such as I treated him with, to my good 
friends at Bruntsea, before I returned to Shoxford. There was no one 
now at Bruntsea whom I might not wish to meet, as he knew by a trifling 
accident; and,after all the kind services rendered by Major and Mrs. 
Hockin, it was hardly right to let them begin to feel themselves 
neglected. ‘Now the very same thing had occurred to me, and I was going 
to propose it; and many things which I found it hard to do without 
were left in my little chest of locked-up drawers there. But of that, to my 
knowledge, I scarcely thought twice ; whereas I longed to see and have 
a talk with dear “ Aunt Mary.” Now, since my affairs had been 
growing so strange, and Lord Castlewood had come forward—not 
strongly, but still quite enough to speak of—there had been a kind- 
hearted and genuine wish at Bruntsea to recover me. And this desire 
had unreasonably grown while starved with disappointment. The 
less they heard of me, the more they imagined in their rich good-will ; 
and the surer they became that, after all, there was something in my 
ideas. 

But how could I know this, without any letters from them, since 
letters were a luxury forbidden me at Shoxford? I knew it through 
one of the simplest and commonest of all nature’s arrangements. 
Stixon’s boy, as everybody called him (though he must have heen close 
upon five-and-twenty, and carried a cane out of sight of the windows), 
being so considered, and treated boyishly by the maids of Castlewood, 
asserted his dignity, and rose above his value, as much as he had lain 
below it, by showing that he owned a tender heart to them that did 
not despise it. For he chanced to be walking with his cane upon the 
beach (the very morning after he first went to Bruntsea, too late for any 
train back again), and casting glances of interior wonder over the unac- 
customed sea—when from the sea itself outleaped a wondrous rosy deity. 

“ You there, Mr. Stixon! Oh my! How long?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hockin’s new parlour-maid, ready to drop, though in full print now, on 
the landward steps of the bathing-machine’ set up by the reckless 
Major. 

“Come this very hinstant, Miss, honour bright !” replied the junior 
Stixon, who had moved in good society ; “and just in the hackmy of 
time, Miss, if I may offer you my ’umble hand.” 

The fair nymph fixed him with a penetrating gaze through tresses 
full of salt curliness ; while her cheeks were conscious of an unclad dip. 
But William Stixon’s eyes were firm with pure truth, gently toning into 
shy reproach and tenderness. He had met her at supper last night, and 
done his best ; but (as he said to the Castlewood maids) it was only feel- 
ing then, whereas now it was emoshun. 

“Then you are a gentleman!” Polly Hopkins cried; and indeed, 
Mr. Stixon, these are slippery things.” She was speaking of the steps, 
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as she came down them, and they had no hand-rails; and the young 
man felt himself to be no more Stixon’s boy, but a gentleman under 
sweet refining pressure. 

~ From that hour forth it was pronounced—and they left the world to its 
own opinion—that they were keeping company; and although they 
were sixty miles apart by air, and eighty-two by railway, at every post 
their hearts were one, with considerable benefit to the United Kingdom's 
revenue. Also they met by the sad sea waves, when the bathing- 
machines had been hauled up—for the Major now had three of them— 
as often as Stixon senior smiled—which he did whenever he was not 
put out—on the bygone ways of these children. For Polly Hopkins 
had a hundred pounds, as well as being the only child of the man who 
kept the only shop for pickled pork in Bruntsea, And my Mr. Stixon 
could always contrive to get orders from his lordship, to send the boy 
away, with his carriage paid, when his health demanded bathing. 
Hence it is manifest that the deeds and thoughts of Bruntsea House, 
otherwise called “ Bruntlands,” were known quite as well, and discussed 
even better—because dispassionately—at Castlewood than and as they 
were at home. 

Now I won for ever the heart of Stixon’s boy, and that of Polly 
‘Hopkins, by recoiling with horror from the thought of going to Brunt- 
sea unattended. After all my solitary journeys, this might have been 
called hypocrisy, if it had been inconvenient; but, coming as it did, it 
was pronounced by all who desired either news or love, to be another 
proof of the goodness of my heart. 

Escorted thus by William Stixon (armed with a brilliant cane 
bought for this occasion), and knowing that Sir Montague Hockin was 
not there, I arrived at Bruntlands in the afternoon, and received a 
kindly welcome from my dear friend, Mrs. Hockin. Her husband was 
from home, and she grieved to say that now he generally was; but 
nobody else could have any idea what his avocations were! Then she 
paid me some compliments on my appearance—a thing that I never 
thought of, except when I came to a question of likeness, or chanced to 
be thinking of things, coming up as they will, at a looking-glass. 

That the Major was out was a truth established in my mind some 
time ago; because I had seen him, as our fly crawled by, expressly and 
emphatically at work, on a rampart of his own designing. The work was 
quite new to me; but not so his figure. Ti.ough I could not see people 
three miles off, as Firm Gundry was said to do, I had pretty clear sight, 
and could not mistake the Major within a furlong. And there he was, 
going about in a row of square notches against the sea-line, with his coat 
off, and brandishing some tool, vehemently carrying on to spirits less active 
than his own. I burned with desire to go and join him, for I love to 
‘see. activity; but. Mrs. Hockin thought that I had better stay away, 
because it was impossible to get on there without language too strong 
for young ladies, 

32—2 
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This closed the question, and I stopped with her, and found the best 
comfort that I ever could have dreamed of. “Aunt Mary” was so 
steadfast, and so built up with, or rather built of, the very faith itself, 
that to talk with her was as good as reading the noblest chapter of the 
Bible. She put by all possibility of doubt as to the modern interference 
of the Lord, with such a sweet pity and the seasoned smile of age, and 
so much feeling (which would have been contempt, if she had not been 
softened by her own escapes), that really I, who had come expecting to 
set her beautiful white hair on end, became like a little child put into 
the corner, but too young yet for any other punishment at school, except 
to be looked at. Nevertheless, though I did look small, it made me all 
the happier. Iseemed to become less an individual, and more a member 
of a large kind race under paternal management. From a practical 
point of view this may have been amiss, but it helped to support me 
afterwards. And before I began to get weary or rebel against her gentle 
teaching, in came her husband ; and she stopped at once, because he had 
never any time for it. 

“My geological hammer !” cried the Major, being in a rush as usual. 
“Oh, Miss Castlewood! I did not see you. Pardon me! It is the 
want of practice only; so wholly have you deserted us. Fallen into 
better hands, of course. Well, how are you? But I need not ask. If 
ever there was a young lady who looked well—don’t tell me of troubles, 
or worries, or nerves—I put up my glasses, and simply say, ‘ Pretty 
young ladies are above all pity!’ My hammer, dear Mary ; my hammer 
I must have. The geological one, you know; we have come on a bit of 
old Roman work ; the bricklayers’ hammers go flat, like lead. I have 
just one minute and a half to spare. What fine fellows those Romans 
were! I will build like a Roman. See to every bit of it myself, Erema. 
No contractor’s jobs for me. Mary, you know where to find it.” 

“ Well, dear, I think that you had it last, to get the bung out of the 
beer-barrel, when the stool broke down in the corner, you know, because 
you would z 

“Never mind about that. The drayman made a fool of himself. I 
proceeded upon true principles. That fellow knew nothing of leverage.” 

“Well, dear, of course you understand it best. But he told cook 
that it was quite a mercy that you got off without a broken leg; and 
eompared with that, two gallons of spilled ale——” Mrs. Hockin made 
of, without finishing her sentence. 

“ What a woman she is!” cried the Major; “she takes such a lofty 
view of things, and she can always find my tools. Erema, after dinner 
I must have a talk with you. There is something going on here—on 
my manor—which I cannot at all get a clue to, except by connecting you 
with it, the Lord knows how. Of course, you have nothing to do with 
it; but still, my life has been so free from mystery, that, that—you 
know what I mean——” 

“That you naturally think I must be at the bottom of everything 
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mysterious. Now, is there anything dark about me? Do I not labour 
to get at the light? Have I kept from your knowledge any single 
thing? But you never cared to go into them.” 

“It is hardly fair of you to say that. The fact is that you, of your 
own accord, have chosen other counsellors. Have you heard any more 
of your late guardian, Mr. Shovelin? I suppose that his executor, or 
some one appointed by him, is now your legal guardian.” 

“T have not even asked what the law is,” I replied; “ Lord Castle- 
wood is my proper guardian, according to all common sense ; and I mean 
to have him so. He has inquired through his solicitors as to Mr. Shovelin ; 
and I am quite free there. My father’s will is quite good, they say ; but 
it never has been proved, and none of them care to doit. My cousin 
thinks that I could compel them to prove it, or to renounce in proper 
form ; but Mr. Shovelin’s sons are not nice people—as different from 
him as night from day, careless, and wild, and dashing,” 

“Then do you-mean to do nothing about it? What a time she is 
finding that hammer !” 

“T leave it entirely to my cousin; and he is waiting for legal advice, 
I wish to have the will, of course, for the sake of my dear father; but, 
with or without any will, my mother’s little property comes to me. 
And if my dear father had nothing to leave, why should we run upa 
great lawyer’s bill ?” 

“To be sure not! I see. That makes all the difference. I admire 
your common sense,” said the Major—“ but there! Come and look, and 
just exercise it here. There is that very strange woman again, just at 
the end of my new road! She stands quite still; and then stares about, 
sometimes for an hour together. Nobody knows who she is, or why she 
came. She has taken a tumble-down house on my manor, from a wretch 
of a fellow who denies my title ; and what she lives on is more than any 
one can tell, for she never spends sixpence in Bruntsea. Some think 
that she walks in the dark to Newport, and gets all her food at some 
ship-stores there, And one of our fishermen vows that he met her 
walking on the sea, as he rowed home one night, and she had a long red 
bag on her shoulder. She is a witch, that is certain; for she won't 
answer me, however politely I accost her. But the oddest thing of all is 
the name she gave to the fellow she took the house from. What do you 
think she called herself? Of all things in the world— Mrs, Castle- 
wood!’ I congratulate you on your relative.” 

“How very strange!” I answered. “Oh, now I see why you con- 
nected me with it; and I beg your pardon for having been vexed. But 
let me go and see her. Oh, may I go at once, if you please, and speak 
to her ?” 

“The very thing I wish ; if you are not afraid. I will come with 
you, when I get my hammer. Oh, here it is! Mary, how clever you 
are! Now look out of the window, and you shall see Eremg make up 
to her grandmamma,” 





Genius and Vanity. 
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TuHE critic who aims at the highest triumph of his art, the revelation to 
the world of unrecognised genius, must often feel a disagreeable qualm. 
May he not be puffing a charlatan, instead of heralding the advent of a 
great man? The doubt is still more perplexing when the genius to be 
proclaimed is his own, and the responsibility correspondingly greater. 
And hence arises a problem which has often occurred to me when reading 
about two eminent men of the last generation. 

Wordsworth and Haydon were friends. Each sympathised with the 
aims of the other. Wordsworth wished to reform poetry as Haydon 
wished to reform painting. Hach of them endeavoured to breathe a 
loftier spirit into the devotees of his favourite art. Each of them per- 
severed heroically in spite of the most depressing reception. The enthu- 
siasm which animated Haydon was not less elevated above the ends of a 
commonplace selfishness than that which animated Wordsworth. If the 
painter was undeniably vain, the poet pushed vanity to the verge of the 
sublime. One, however, failed where the other succeeded. Poor Hay- 
don’s life-long exertions were not, one may hope, entirely thrown away ; 
but his most cherished ambition came to naught. He produced no work 
which might entitle the English school to rank amongst the great schools 
of the world. Wordsworth, on the contrary, breathed new life even into 
the rich and vigorous growth of English poetry; he set his mark upon a 
generation ; and enjoyed, before he died, the profound homage of the best 
and purest minds of the succeeding generation. 

Haydon, then, made a fatal mistake, whereas Wordsworth’s daring 
was justified by the result. That is clearly a reason for pity in the one 
case and congratulation in the other. But is it a reason—as it is cer- 
tainly a common pretext—for pronouncing a different moral judgment 
upon the two men? Is success to be the sole test of virtue in this as in 
so many other cases? When a hero burns his ships, scorns the ‘counsels 
of cool common sense, plucks the flower safety from the nettle danger, 
and ends by winning an empire in defiance of all calculation, we are 
ready with our hosannahs. But, if he fails, should we therefore stone 
him? If Columbus had met with a little more adverse weather, his 
courage would not have prevented the failure of his enterprise. Had 
our Arctic voyagers chanced upon a better route, they might have reached 
the pole without expending more devotion. The hero is the man who 
dares to run a risk; who is not deterred, because an element of the 
radically unknowable enters into his calculations. If he knew more than 
others he would be a wiser, but not a better, man than his fellows. He 
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would be playing the great game with loaded dice. His insight, not his 
daring, would deserve our wonder. But he who risks life and fame upon 
an uncertainty deserves equal credit, for his intrinsic merit is the same, 
whether the cards turn up for him or against him. Our life is little but 
a wandering in a trackless desert. We throw out exploring parties in 
every direction. Ten die of starvation and misery; one hits upon the 
right path. Too often we praise the man already rewarded by fortune, 
and attribute his good luck to some mysterious power of intuitive judg- 
ment. But, if we were just, we should bestow equal praise and more 
sympathy upon the luckless ones whose steps led them to the barren 
places, and whose failures, it may be, served as warning beacons to their 
more favoured successors. 

Why not apply this rule to the pioneers of intellectual or artistic 
progress? Hundreds of men have wasted lives of energetic endeavour 
in following delusive paths in that great labyrinth of human knowledge, 
where the clue is so hard to find, and where at every stage so many paths 
hold out equal promise. We, enlightened by slow experience, or by 
wider knowledge, can see that these wanderings were predestined to 
failure. But why not honour equally the high faith which scorned 
meaner aims, and was unchilled by the indifference of the vulgar? Is 
devotion to knowledge so common a quality that we can afford to despise 
it unless it bears fruit in appreciable results? We often laugh at the poor 
would-be philosophers who waste years in trying to discover perpetual 
motion, or to square 'the circle. They are, we may be sure, grossly 
ignorant, and, in all likelihood, intolerably arrogant... They must be 
ignorant: of ‘other men’s work, or blind to the vast improbability that 
they should be right, and ‘all the great intellects of the world hopelessly 
wrong.': Yet, even in this case, pity as much as scorn may be due to the 
ignorance; and the arrogance itself is but the ugly side or the exag- 
gerated development of the quality which, more than any other, is neces- 
sary for intellectual progress. We have never a sufficient supply of 
originality and ‘intellectual daring. We always need more men able to 
cast aside the traditional spectacles, to see for themselves and once more 
test the dogmas which our indolence tempts us to accept with too easy 4 
faith, ‘Such courage is good, even when misguided. Find men who will 
dare, and all is possible. Let obedience to authority be installed asthe 
fitst intellectual virtué,, and: knowledge will be petrified into Chinese 
finality. And,if even sach eccentricity deserves that contempt’ should be 
tempered with mercy, may we not rightfully honour many others who 
have thrown away their lives, like poor Casaubon in Middlemarch, in 
labours fruitless because accidentally misdirected? It is a great imis- 
fortune, but it is not a vice, to be an anachronism. 

But whit are weto say to that great army of martyrs, amongst whom 
poor Haydon is to be reckoned—the epic poets, the rivals of Shakspeare, 
the would-be eclipsers of Raphael or Phidias—the men’ whose efforts to 
sing or to paint have supplied the world with mountains of waste-paper; 
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and spoilt acres of good canvas? One of the most pathetic of Balzac’s 
minor stories describes the fate of a poor painter, who had laboured for 
years at a picture destined to create a new era in art. All his hopes 
in life, his love and his ambition, were involved in its success. No one 
had been admitted to the room in which he laboured with unremitted 
devotion. At last, the day came when the favoured person stood before 
the curtain which concealed the masterpiece. The painter drew it aside, 
slowly and solemnly, and revealed a meaningless confusion of chaotic 
colouring. The artist’s mind was of course unhinged; but his melan- 
choly story is a symbol of the fate of many men still outside Bedlam. 
Any one who has seen the darker side of the literary and artistic worlds 
can match Balzac’s hero with numerous instances of similar self-delusion. 
The pictures are not often mere random blotches of colour; the poems 
frequently obey the laws of grammar, and even of metre; but, for all 
good purposes, the artist might as well have thrown his brush at the 
canvas, or the author taken his words at random from the dictionary. 
And what should be our feeling? Contempt or pity or admiration for 
the devotion, combined with compassion for the error? Should we 
honour, say, a Chatterton who is a martyr to his ambition, because the 
poems unrecognised during his life-time turned out really to have some- 
thing in them (though, after all, not very much!) and despise the nu- 
merous Chattertons who have hopelessly failed, because there was nothing 
in them at all? The moral quality was the same. The difference was 
that one man judged his powers rightly, whilst the hundreds judge of 
their powers wrongly. But this is an error to which almost every man 
is liable. Our squarers of the circle are silly, because they can appeal to 
a court which is practically infallible. A hundred professors of mathe- 
matics are ready not only to tell them that they are wrong, but to ex- 
plain to them how and why they are wrong. But the poet can appeal 
to no such court. If he is not appreciated, it may be that he is in 
advance, not in rear, of his time. A century hence, his work may be 
winning recognition, and his descendants be ridiculing the blindness of 
their ancestors. Why, then, should he not persevere, and trust his work 
to time? Do we not, in any case, owe to him the tribute of admiration 
for a devotion, of which it is premature to pronounce that it was directed 
to a mistaken object? 

The easiest answer is that a false estimate of our own merits is in 
factimmoral. Vanity is weakness which we can all condemn unreservedly, 
because we all feel that we are free from it ourselves, and recognise its 
existence throughout the rest of the species. The appointed chastisement 
of vanity is ridicule. Therefore we are right in laughing at the man who 
thinks himself to be a Milton when he is merely a Satan Montgomery. 
The victim may reply that we are begging the question, and that what 
we call his vanity will hereafter be called consciousness of genius. And, 
in truth, the dilemma is in one sense insoluble. Critics are fallible ; 
cliques are fallible, The outside public is so fallible as to be generally 
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wrong; no literary court is infallible except that to which the best minds 
of all ages are admitted as judges, and in which many of our most dog- 
matic utterances would look foolish enough. Yet we must take our 
chance. Judges must sentence prisoners, though now and then they may 
condemn an innocent person. Critics must laugh at charlatans, though 
they may now and then mistake a man of genius for a fool. But there 
is a more fundamental difficulty. Granting that a man’s confidence in 
his own powers really implies vanity, are we therefore justified in con- 
demning him? Is vanity a vice at all? Is it not in any case a vice so 
universal that none of us have a right to cast the first stone? Nay, if 
we lay aside the conventional attitude of mind, in which our little cut- 
and-dried maxims pass for legitimate currency, ought we not rather 
to call vanity a virtue, or at lowest a desirable quality? Listen to the 
ordinary moralising of the pulpit and the moral essayist, and we, of 
course, must condemn vanity,as on the same showing we condemn many 
of the most essential qualities by which the world is carried on. There 
is a sense—nobody denies it—in which these commonplaces have a sound, 
if a rather obvious, meaning. But all maxims that have been much used 
by preachers—lay or clerical—become so strained and perverted in the 
process that, like worn-out muskets, they are apt to produce very random 
shooting. Who that has looked at the world for himself can deny that 
vanity may be reckoned amongst the most enviable of possessions? It 
deserves, even more than the original object of the panegyric, the praise 
which Sancho bestowed upon sleep. Vanity doesindeed wrap a man up 
like a cloak. It bestows its blessings freely upon the poet striving 
against general misappreciation ; it enables the poor loser in the great 
battle of life to make himself happy with some trifling success ; it softens 
the bitter pangs of disappointment and gives fresh strength for new 
struggles; it prevents resentment and facilitates the intertourse of 
society ; it can make any man contented with his lot and lets the poor 
drudge in the kitchen think without envy of the statesman in the par- 
lour. Who would not be tempted to frequent irritation if he could 
enjoy that gift for which the poet so foolishly prayed, the gift of seeing 
himself as others saw him, and recognise his infinitesimal importance in 
the eyes of his fellows? It is because of the tender illusions of vanity 
that a man can accept the petty sphere of his own activity for the wider 
circle of the world, and shut out the annihilating image of the vast forces 
beyond. It is the safeguard against a depressing fatalism. Vanity has 
as many virtues as the vaunted panaceas of medical quackery ; and were 
it not for that softening oil, the wheels of life would grate harsh music 
too discordant for mortal ears. 

Yet in singing the praises of vanity we become aware of a certain 
vagueness of outline about this Protean goddess. She can take many 
Shapes ; and changes so rapidly and completely that we are unable to fix 
any definite portrait upon our canvas. Sometimes there is a scowl 
ppon her features, and sometimes a complacent smile. She “we her- 
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self off in the likeness of her conventional opposite, humility, or ape the 
gestures’of pride, or be undistinguishable from mere sullen egotism. All 
our definitions of the passions have this provoking vagueness, because, 
in truth, we do not know what are the ultimate elements of character. 
We cannot find chemical formule for human nature, or say how many 
atoms of spiritual oxygen or hydrogen must be combined to form a 
definite product. Our efforts at analysis break down at every instant. 
Every new light thrown by new circumstances brings out previously 
unsuspected aspects of bewildering complexity. Every new character 
seems to require a new category for its description. There seem to be as 
many species of men as there are individuals. Our complacent little 
formule may guide our conduct with tolerable accuracy ; but. when we 
confront theory with the infinite variety of facts, we recognise ‘se futility 
of any claim to scientific accuracy. We class men as good or bad, 
humble or vain ; and when looking at exceptional cases, or dealing only 
with large classes and average results, our words have a kind of meaning. 
The saint and the sinner, St. John and Judas Iscariot, may be distin- 
guished easily enough. But between the extremes we may interpose any 
number of terms, varying so strangely, in so many directions, and com- 
bining so many apparent contradictions, that our lines of demarcation 
become hopelessly blurred and confused. Our compartments may be 
most logically subdivided, but no real being will quite fit into any one 
of them. The inferior classes multiply on our lands ; they cross, blend, 
overlap and confuse each other till we admit them to be useless. We 
can seldom apply a rule to a dozen cases without finding twelve exceptions. 
The qualifications to our statements become so numerous that the state- 
ments are practically worthless. The poet can create characters ; the 
man of science cannot define them or assign their composition. 

Thus the condemnation of vanity collapses when we try to answer 
the plain question, what is vanity? Try to define accurately the various 
cognate terms, vanity, conceit, pride, egotism, and their numerous allies, 
to mark out accurately their points of resemblance and contrast, and then 
test your conclusions by appropriate examples. Take a few cases at 
random. Here is Miss Martineau, for example, who says in her auto- 
biography that all the distinguished men of her time were vain—and she 
does not add that the limits of time or sex are a necessary part of the 
assertion. But was she not vain herself? No, for she formed a singularly 
modest and sound estimate of her own abilities. But again, yes, for she 
certainly seems to have considered that to one person at least Miss Mar- 
tineau was incomparably the most interesting person in the universe, that 
coming generations would be profoundly interested in the analysis of her 
character and the genesis of her works ; and also that the merits of her con- 
temporaries might be accurately gauged by the extent to which they did 
or did not'sympathise with Harriet Martineau. Is not egotism of this kind 
mere vanity disguised by a superficial air of impartiality? Take the 

vanity, again, which is revealed so curiously in the recently published 
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letters of Balzac. Here it: becomes a force which leads a man to reckon 
himself amongst the four greatest heroes of his age and goes far to make 
him what he supposes himself to be. It develops a kind of monomania 
leading to utter absorption in his own affairs, in his literary ambition, 
and, above all, in calculations as to the number of francs into whick his 
genius can be coined. Was ita strength or a weakness? Contrast it 
with the vanity—for many people will call it vanity—of his contem- 
porary Doudan. Doudan’s letters reveal to us a man of that admirable 
fineness of intellect so conspicuous in the best French writers, which may 
be defined as the sublimated essence of common sense. But his exquisite 
sensibility was pushed to such a point as to destroy his fertility, and but 
for his letters his name would have been known to his fellows only 
through a passing allusion of Ste.-Beuve. Shall we say that Balzac’s 
vanity led him to produce the Comédie Humaine, and Doudan’s humility 
made him produce—nothing? Then vanity is so far a’good and humility 
a bad thing. Or shall we say that this excessive sensibility is but vanity 
disguised 1—that a man who trembles before criticism thinks too much 
of his own importance? The theory is a common one and enables us 
verbally to condemn vanity in all forms; but it implicitly admits, too, 
that vanity may produce diametrically opposite results and at times co- 
operate hand-in-hand with humility. 

Infuse vanity into such a man as Goldsmith, and it adds a child-like 
charm to his character; it gives a tinge of delightful humour to his 
writing, and enables his friends to love him the more heartily because 
they have a right also to pay themselves by a little kindly contempt. 
Make a Byron vain, and half his magnificent force of mind will be wasted 
by silly efforts to attract the notice of his contemporaries by attacking 
their best feelings and affecting (a superfluous task !) vices which he does 
not possess. The vanity of a Wordsworth enables him to treat with 
profound disdain the sneers of Edinburgh reviewers, and the dull in- 
difference of the mass of readers; but it encourages him also to become a 
literary sloven, to spoil noble thought by grovelling language, and to 
subside into supine obstructiveness. Conversely, the vanity of a Pope 
makes him suffer unspeakable tortures from the stings of critics com- 
pared to whom Jeffrey was a giant, condescend to the meanest artifices 
to catch the applause of his contemporaries, and hunger and thirst for the 
food which Wordsworth rejected with contempt. But it also enables him 
to become within his own limits the most exquisite of artists in words; 
to increase in skill as he increased in years; and to coin phrases for a 
distant posterity even out of the most trifling ebullition of passing spite. 
The vanity of a Milton excites something approaching to awe. The 
vanity of a Congreve excites our rightful contempt. Vanity seems to 
be at once the source of the greatest weaknesses, and of the greatest 
achievements. To write a history of vanity would be to write the history 
of the greatest men of our race; for soldiers and statesmen have been as 
vain as poets and artists. Chatham was vain ; Wolfe was vain; Nelson 
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was childishly vain; and the great Napoleon was as vain as the vainest. 
Must not our condemnation of the quality undergo some modification 
before we can lay it down as an absolute principle? 

If, to set aside some ambiguities, we declare that man to be vain, 
who, for whatever reason, overestimates his own merit or importance in 
the world, we shall naturally infer that vanity is so far bad as it implies 
an error. A man is the better for knowing the truth, in this as in all 
other cases. But we may still ask whether the error is of such a nature 
as to deserve moral disapproval. We do not blame a man because he 
gives the wrong answer to one of those problems which have tasked the 
ingenuity of countless thinkers of the highest ability. The difficulty of 
discovering the truth about one individual, especially about our own 
individuality, is as great as the difficulty of discovering the truth about a 
general problem of philosophy and theology. The moralist who, in 
this latter case, admits that sincerity is no guarantee against error, orders 
men to be candid, but cannot order them to arrive at right conclusions. 
A nistake in judgment is not wicked, precisely because mistakes are the 
necessary consequence of candid examination by our imperfect reason. 
Sincerity, not infallibility, is our moral duty. Similarly, itis right to judge 
of ourselves as fairly as we can ; but the difficulties which beset the task 
of at once seating ourselves on the bench and taking our place at the bar 
are so great, that the least prejudiced of self-critics will often blunder. 
The sanguine observer will differ from the melancholy ; the man of quick 
sympathies will be more apt to be affected for good or evil by his neigh- 
bour’s judgment, than the man whose affections may be stronger though 
less mobile; the excitable man will be led into one extreme or the other 
more easily than the phlegmatic ; a vivid imagination predisposes us to ac- 
cept a set of tests different from that which would commend themselves to 
the severe logician ; and, moreover, a man’s judgment of his own character 
will vary from day to day, like his judgment of all other matters, accord- 
ing to the state of his liver or his banker’s balance. All these—and 
many other—difficulties are so inevitable, that we must look with com- 
passion upon a wrong estimate so long as it is not palpably due to some 
irrelevant cause. Only when a man is vain for some bad reason—because 
he has a longer purse or a more uncommon disease than his neighbours— 
and cases of far more eccentric judgment are not uncommon—he is 
admitting evidence which he clearly ought to have excluded. The 
errors of the judge in this case imply not only fallibility but corruption ; 
he has taken a bribe from some of his passions, and he deserves some of 
the indignation due to such unworthy leanings. 

I am, you say, capable of being a great poet; my talents shall not be 
lost to the world ; I will brave poverty, anxiety, contempt; my fellow 
creatures may repent their indifference, and render a tardy homage over 
my grave or to my declining years. Brave words! but words as easy to 
the fool, the knave, and the charlatan as to the neglected martyr of the 
race. Is your first judgment beyond all suspicion—not only of error but 
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of sincerity? Are you not biassed by some baser motive, when you pro- 
nounce yourself to be one of the elect? If you really hold that your 
wretched dribble of mechanical metre is equal to the mighty harmony 
of a Milton, you must be wanting in ear for the music of verse; if you 
take your tinsel-decked platitudes for the passionate utterance of a great 
intellect, stirred to its depth by the sadness of the world’s tragedies, you 
are probably deficient in philosophical insight ; if you cannot see the 
difference between your conception of the world as a gigantic pot-house, 
or a magnified stock-exchange, and that which represents in their full 
force the purifying and ennobling passions, it is probable that there is a 
gap or two in your morality. Making all allowances for the difficulty 
of self-judgment, there remains a strong presumption that the man who 
takes a daub—even a daub of his own manufacture—for a true master- 
piece, is deficient in the power of sharing, as well as in the power of utter- 
ing, the loftiest thoughts. You cannot put colours on canvas because 
you cannot see them in nature. Your artistic standard is low because 
you are incapable of the high emotions which it is the true function of the 
best art to express, and the full utterance of which is the one true test of 
artistic excellence. You appeal to vulgar tastes because you are wanting 
in innate refinement. It is due to other bad qualities if you take size 
for sublimity, contortion for force, intricacy for subtlety ; if brutality 
appears to you to be strength of feeling, and sensuality to be masculine 
- vigour. If you succeed, you are a charlatan; and if you fail, your 
failure is deserved. Your vanity is the index, not of the inevitable 
illusion of self-contemplation, but of a mean, or narrow, or degraded 
nature. , 

Such a verdict would be inevitable, if the power of representing, were 
always proportioned to the power of feeling, emotions ; if productivity 
and receptivity were but opposite forms of the same power. Notoriously 
this is not the case. Silence may sometimes indicate a defect of the 
organs of speech, not an absence of thought. Many a man enjoys nature 
heartily, who cannot put together two lines of description ; and yet he 
may fancy himself to be eloquent, because he naturally infers that the 
clumsy phrases which express his own sentiment must express the 
sentiments of others. Moliére’s old woman is a typical case. Thousands 
can enjoy for one who can create, or even assign intelligible reasons for 
his judgment. Unluckily, many such old women fancy that their appre- 
ciation of their Moliére entitles them to write comedies. The weakness 
is an amiable one. We ought to pity those poor dumb poets who have 
music in their souls, and strive in vain to embody it in artistic shape. 
So long as they do not insist upon our reading their verses, we will 
tolerate and even love them. Sincere devotion to art is perhaps most 
touching in those to whom art never makes any return of praise and 
success. But it is the more necessary to distinguish clearly between these 
victims of an innocent delusion and those whose delusion implies inca- 
pacity, not only to produce but to enjoy. One class worships at the true 
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shrine, though its offerings are poor ; the other grovels before an ugly idol, 
because it is dead to the true instinct of veneration, and admires the 
reflection of its own base passions. 

How shall we tell whether the vanity of an artist be of the noxious 
or innocent kind? The most applicable test is perhaps to be found in 
the nature of the alleged motive. When a man says or insinuates that 
his primary object is the good of the world, we may reasonably set him 
down as a humbug. The transparency of the pretext is too obvious; 
and the implied belief that his final success is really a result in which 
the world at large can be seriously interested, indicates a vanity too 
gigantic to be quite innocent. In truth, there are two and only two 
excuses which can be accepted as a sufficient justification for adding to 
the masses of existing literature. One is that you want money ; the 
other that you cannot help it. Johnson went so far*as to say that any 
man must be a fool who wrote for anything but money. Thestatement 
is a little too sweeping ; but we must admit—when it is genuine—the 
plea of necessity. Writing, at all events, isan honest trade provided that 
the author does not lie or flatter base passions. It is rather difficult for 
a professional author to comply with that proviso; but, so long as be 
supplies good wholesome food, sells his wares for what they are worth, 
and pretends to no higher motive, he is an innocent and even useful 
member of society. He may rank with other honest tradesmen, and is 
at least as well employed in selling his literary talents to publishers as a 
lawyer in selling his rhetorical powers to attorneys. 

The best work, indeed, is probably ascribable to loftier motives. It 
has been accomplished not under pressure of want, but because an active 
mind, dominated by new thoughts, or set on fire by an imaginative 
impulse, is constrained to utter itself in some way to the world. It 
must speak or burst; action of some kind is an imperative necessity ; 
and it is a question of circumstance and character whether the impulse 
spends itself in producing philosophy, or poetry, or art, or practical 
activity. The spontaneity characteristic of such work is the quality 
which determines whether a poem is to live or to die; it is the discrimi- 
nating mark between the manufactured article and the genuine organic 
growth. The test, of course, covers that other variety of literature— 
including much of the very highest—in which the writing is considered 
not-as an end, but.a means; where the polished style and. strict order 
are the symptoms of an intense desire to accomplish some ulterior object 
—to strike down a pestilent fallacy, to encourage the supporters of a good 
cause, to disseminate ideas which may lift mankind to a higher social 
order. In such cases a man may be excused if he is eager for some 
testimony of success. The degree of attention which he excites is the 
measure of the work which he has done. He looks for praise as the 
artillery officer looks for the cloud of dust which shows that his shot has 
struck home at the right point of the hostile lines. Unluckily, there 
are many people who seem to be content so long as they can make the 
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dust fly without reference to the means adopted or to the purpose con- 
templated. 

This is, in fact, the motive which is excluded by our suggested tests. 
The affected desire to do good to the world means really a desire that 
the world may sing our praises. The love of praise as praise, the simple 
appetite for incense, as thick and stupefying as may he, is the really bad 
symptom, as it is the bane of our modern literature. This is the true 
mark of the charlatan, and the natural fruit of that kind of vanity which 
deserves all the contempt that can be poured upon it. No stings can be 
too severe which help to kill down the noxious swarm of parasites which 
find their natural food in the fulsome stream of adulation. For, un- 
luckily for us, there was never a time when this weakness was so 
prevalent, because there never was a time when the power of advertising, 
and therefore of winning notoriety without attaining excellence, was so 
enormous. The evil tends to corrupt the highest and most sensitive 
natures. A man can scarcely keep his head, when the voice. of real 
sympathy is drowned by the chorus of insincere jubilation. By an 
anachronism—which has too many parallels—we are still employed in 
denouncing an excess which has long been supplanted by its contrary. 
We abuse the severe critics who quench youthful genius. The true evil 
is different. The really mischievous persons are those appreciative and 
generous critics who force all eminent writers to live, whether they wish 
it or not, in an atmosphere so thick with the fumes of incense as to be 
enervating to the strongest constitutions. A clique is notoriously bad ; 
with our customary twaddle about generous criticism, we are going far 
to make the whole literary world into one gigantic clique. Youthful 
genius is no longer crushed—it is puffed into imbecility. We long for 
some of the bracing air of the old slashing criticism, which, if it caused 
much useless pain, did at least promote the growth of tough fibres in- 
stead of fatty degeneration of tissue. 

But, leaving this aside, let us assume that a man’s vanity is harmless 
and his ambition pure. He really thinks that he can bestow upon his 
fellow men gifts of truth and beauty. He fancies, to put the case dis- 
tinctly, that he can produce a new Hamlet. He sees that he must choose 
between his bread-and-butter and his literary ambition. "Which course 
deserves our approval? Shall we praise him for daring greatly or for 
listening to the voice of respectability? If we prefer the more venturous 
course, we must, of course, admire the Haydons, and many men without 
Haydon’s talent, who have been martyrs to their courage. If not, we 
prefer Philistia to Bohemia, and sympathise with the numerous parents 
who have condemned Pegasus to harness. There are, it is to be observed, 
two'distinct problems. First, we may ask whether it is better to pay 
your bills or to produce a Hamlet? Secondly, as nobody can be certain 
that his work is really a Hamlet, we must ask whether it is better to 
pay or to take the chance of producing what may possibly turn out to 
be a Hamlet? ; 
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Most people will answer the first question with little hesitation. 
Better, they will say, that Shakspeare’s butchers, bakers, and landlady 
should have gone unpaid, though want of payment had meant starvation ; 
better that the debt should have gone on accumulating at compound 
interest from that day to the present, than that Hamlet should have 
been burked. What would be the loss of a few tradesmen compared to 
the loss of one of the few imperishable monuments of human genius? 
The two things are not comparable. A man who could pronounce 
against Hamlet would be capable of breaking up Westminster Abbey to 
mend the Thames Embankment. But is. this so very clear? Are we 
perfectly certain that our valuation is just? Assuming that Hamlet 
deserves all the praises it has received from Shakspeare’s most slavish 
idolaters, I confess that I should still have certain twinges of doubt. 
What, after all, is the worth of any creation of human genius? What 
is the proportion between the value of a work of art and the artist’s 
ordinary discharge of his daily duties? What—for that seems to be the 
real question—is the value to the world of its greatest men? What is the 
value of a Shakspeare, as measured against the value of an honest grocer? 

We cannot adjust the proportion to a nicety, nor even with approxi- 
mate accuracy. The right point would doubtless lie somewhere between 
the extravagance of the hero-worshipper and the deprecatory view of 
that kind of spiritual democracy which holds that the individual is 
nothing and the multitude everything. But it is equally clear that the 
average opinion has been hitherto deflected from the true line by the 
enthusiast far more than by the cynic. The more we know, the more 
clearly we realise the vastness of the debt which even the greatest owe 
to their obscure contemporaries. Every advance of criticism diminishes 
the share of glory due to the great man, and increases the merit of his 
co-operators. History sees everywhere, not the work of a solitary legis- 
lator, but processes implying the slow growth of many generations. 
The scattered stars of the firmament are but bright points in vast 
nebulz revealed by closer observation. In art, the importance of the 
social medium, relatively to the single performer, assumes ever greater 
proportions. But what is this but to diminish the extravagant value 
attributed to single performances? Their intrinsic exce]lence may not be 
lessened, but we must lower our estimate of their importance as self- 
originated and creative forces. Hamlet may be incomparably superior 
to The Maid’s Tragedy or the Duchess of Malfi; but we must admit 
that Shakspeare was but a co-operator with Fletcher and Webster. The 
general character of the period would not have been greatly altered had 
Shakspeare died of the measles; though it would have left behind it a 
less superlative relic. The disregard of the second-rate performers has 
fallen in with the tendency to adulate success. What passes for criti- 
cism of great men has become a mere competition in extravagance. Each 
_ man tries to raise a loftier cloud of incense, and grovel more profoundly 

in the dust. He wins a cheap praise of generosity and generality by 
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tacitly depressing the mass, in order to give a more imposing air to 
the pinnacle on which he erects his solitary hero. 

Without speaking, however, of those monstrous accumulations of 
hyperbolic panegyrics, which form the monuments of our great men, we 
should rather alter our view of the importance than of the excellence of 
the supreme poets and thinkers. Let them tower above their fellows as 
much as you please. Say, if you will, that the powers implied by the 
greatest achievements are different in kind, as well as degree, from those 
possessed by their humbler brethren. Still it will remain true, first that 
the greatest of men is but the organ through which thoughts and feelings 
common to thousands and millions of his fellows find their fullest ex- 
pression. He is not an isolated phenomenon dropped into the world from 
without, but the finest of flowers, which appears when the soil and the 
atmosphere are fully prepared for hisdevelopment. Cut the flower down 
and it could not be replaced ; but its disappearance would have but a 
minor influence upon the conditions to which it was due. The same con- 
ceptions of the world and of man’s place in it would mould the thoughts 
of the time, though they would be less sharply impressed and less obvious 
to their successors. And, in the next place, a man’s influence upon his 
own contemporaries is that which is incomparably the, most important. 
We are what we are because Shakspeare’s contemporaries were what they 
were : and doubtless Shakspeare’s influence in forming them must count 
for something. But we are not what we are because we read Shak- 
speare’s plays. Of course, we derive a good deal of pleasure from them. 
They influence our literature—very often for evil—and they supply us 
with innumerable quotations and imaginative symbols. But their effect 
upon the race is almost a vanishing quantity. For, first, not one man in 
a hundred reads them ; secondly, of those who read, few understand ; and, 
finally, of those who understand, few can count the influence of any par- 
ticular author as amongst the forces which have really moulded their 
lives. Do half a dozen men in a generation really trace any great 
spiritual change to the power of any one writer—especially of a distant 
period? This is indeed a point upon which we wilfully deceive ourselves, 
and doubtless the implied assertion may at first sight be denied. But 
let any man examine frankly what are the forces which have really 
moulded his nature. He has been profoundly affected by his family, by 
his school, by his profession ; by the religious faith in which he has been 
educated ; by the moral standard accepted around him; and sometimes 
by the artistic tastes and intellectual biasses which are prevalent in his 
day. But how many men can say frankly, after real self-examination, 
that their characters have been altered or their views of life materially 
modified by reading any author, whatever his fame, who died even a 
century ago? So far as he affected the development of the thoughts and 
history of his race, he has, of course, affected the development of all sub- 
sequent time. But I speak of the direct influence—of the difference 
between our character as it actually is, and that which it would have been 
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if we had not read a particular book of a past century. A few 
literary persons will, of course, attribute great weight to such readings, 
and literary people generally speak as if they were the whole world. 
They are really, I fancy, a superficial ornament, counting almost for zero 
in the great forces which really move mankind. But, of course, this is 
a sentiment not to be indulged even in private. 

If, however, there be any share of truth in these statements, they 
naturally limit our estimate of the value even of the greatest works. 
Every man has an influence, powerful in proportion to his character, 
upon his own circle. That will be exerted, whether he wishes it or 
not, and whether he puts his thoughts in print or expresses them in life. 
His influence as a writer reaches and affects—often very deeply—a wide 
circle of congenial minds, who are prepared to receive his teaching. 
Beyond that circle, again, he has a vague influence upon people who may 
hear his name and think it becoming to have some opinion about him. 
But this last influence, if it deserves the name, is one which no wise man 
should desire, and- which has but a small and uncertain effect. Why 
should I care whether a number of ignorant people clatter about my 
name or not, when of me, as I really am, they are radically incapable of 
knowing anything whatever? Yet the knowledge which an indifferent 
contemporary has of a Shakspeare is probably as vivid and as influential 
as the knowledge of any but the very finest critits in the later generations, 

-when the writer's language is already growing dim, and his thoughts are 

embodied in unfamiliar images. Even of great men it. may be true 
that their influence either upon their children, their friends, or their de- 
pendents is far more important than that which they exercise by direct 
communication with distant ages.. The most powerful voice becomes 
faint as it spreads into ever-widening spheres. It then becomes but the 
ghost of a real utterance—a faint murmur of half-forgotten meaning, 
loud enough to be heard in the study, but not to guide: men amidst the 
rough shocks of vivid present experience. My relations te my butcher 
and. baker belong to.the inner sphere, where my: influence is still 
potent; and my dealings with: them may be more éffectual than my 
dealings with posterity, though bearing upon smaller matters. 

But you cannot be certain that you are a Shakspeare, or even dis- 
tantly akin to Shakspeare. The difficulty of judging ourselves, which 
makes error venial; makes dogmatism madness. Nobody has a-right to 
say positivély that he has drawn the one prize out of the many million 
blanks; ; The English writers of past centuriés, whose books are still 
alive for any but professed students, may be counted on the fingers. 
Granting that you have talents and even genius, the probability that you 
will be added to the sacred band, instead of perishing with the unknown 
rank and>file, is almost infinitesmal. The lad who runs away to sea, in 
hopes'.of becoming an admiral or a Captain Oook, is. scarcely making a 
less judicious venture. Genius is rare enough, and it is the rare excep- 
tion when ‘even. genius bears its perfect fruit. .The Shakspeare is not 
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merely the man of greater power than his neighbours, but that particular 
man Of great powers who appeared when the times were ripe and circum- 
stances propitious. To stake your happiness on the chance that you are 
an exceptional being under exceptional circumstances is, to say the least, 
daring to the verge of rashness. But, if I do not, the world will lose its 
chance of another great poet! Make yourself easy ; the world will get 
on perfectly well. Nobody is so great in politics, but that society could 
struggle along its path of development without him; nor so great in 
song, but that somehow the emotions of the world will find some channel 
of utterance. Death—to our ignorance at least—is like a dark power 
stalking through the world, striking left and right at random, crushing 
the happy and leaving the miserable, and destroying the genius as well 
as the fool. But his blow never strikes an individual with whom we 
could not dispense. Thought will continue to push along every line of 
development. The disappearance of one inquirer only transfers to an- 
other the discoveries which are held to confer immortality ; the social 
problem is being worked out by unconsciously co-operating millions, and 
they will find a leader to replace the old one; if one man is removed, 
posterity will have ‘o inscribe the name of the immortal Jones in its 
pantheon instead of honouring the immortal Smith ; the problem may be 
solved a day later or a day sooner, and there may be some differences in 
the terms of the answer; but the answer will be found, and must be the 
same in essence. The great man puts the clock on; he does not deter- 
mine the direction of its movement. And it is equally true that when 
thoughts are fermenting in the mind of age, and new aspects of nature 
become conspicuous, and new emotional phases diminish utterance, people 
will be found to provide the imaginative symbols fitted for the embodi- 
ment; and the man who does, at last will be regarded as the creator 
instead of the product. At any rate, it is quite needless for any man to 
fret himself about the fate of the universe. There are within this realm 
five hundred, probably five thousand, as good as he, and those will do 
best who leave the world and their fame to take their chance, and aim 
only at doing the work which lies next to hand. 

Leave the universe alone. When a regard for the interests of things 
in general is not hypocritical, it is the very madness of arrogance. 
Here, as in so many cases, it is the law, though it is an apparent 
paradox, that a man contributes to an end most effectually by putting 
any direct reference to the end out of his mind. Here, indeed, is a 
plainer, if not more powerful, consideration. Is not the supposed act of 
heroism a folly in any case? It requires courage to neglect one’s bread- 
and-butter in order to win glory ; but what if the neglect of bread-and- 
butter be the shortest way to wreck your genius as well as your 
prospects? Good work, as a rule, is only done by people who have paid 
their bills. ‘Why was Shakspeare so far ahead of all contemporary dra- 
matists? Because Shakspeare ‘had the good sense to make money, and 
was therefore able to command the market, and write his later works 
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without undue pressure. Others could only write in a tavern, or to get 
out of a creditor’s clutches. Shakspeare’s mind was at ease by the 
consciousness of his comfortable investments at Stratford.' Hamlet was 
written because Shakspeare was solvent. Pope was able to polish his 
verses because he judiciously made himself independent by his Homer. 
Wordsworth, like Haydon, wished to shake the world; but, unlike 
Haydon, he recognised and acted upon the truth that the first condition of 
such power is personal independence. Live for art, if you will; but 
first be sure that you have not to live by your art, otherwise the only 
harvest that you can reap will be that of the first reckless ebullitions, 
when the responsibility of life does not weigh upon the buoyancy of 
youth. Some good work has come out of Bohemia; but any one who 
sojourns permanently in that seductive region is sure to lose his vigour as 
well as his money, and produces in the end mere scraps and outlines 
and rough indications of what he might have done. When we are asked 
to consider how much may have been crushed in poets condemned to 
writing ledgers, we can only reply by pointing out how much has cer- 
tainly been lost by poets who have run to seed in spunging-houses, 
From the days of Marlowe to those of the unhappy Edgar Poe, we have 
innumerable warnings that genius runs to waste when it does not con- 
descend to be respectable. 

We have fallen upon a very commonplace and humble moral. It is 
none the worse for that, and certainly not the less often overlooked. 
The truth which it is really important to enforce more than ever is the 
simple one, that all really good and permanent work is the expression, 
not of a single mood of passionate excitement or prurient desire for 
enjoyment, but of a mind fully developed, strengthened by conflict with 
the world, and enriched by reflection and experience. The first condition 
of such a development is independence of spirit, which is seldom obtain- — 
able without independence of pocket. The first, though not the loftiest, 
duty of man is to pay his way; though it must, of course, be added, that 
limitation of wants, rather than increase of means, is the legitimate mode 
of securing that object. If, like Wordsworth, you think that you can be 
a great man by living upon bread and water, you are certainly right in 
not aiming at the vulgar prizes of money and preferment. But a career 
is honourable even if it fails; and we may safely honour the man who 
limits himself to a modest livelihood in order to devote himself to great 
work. The evil is that most men want to have both advantages ; to 
live splendidly, and yet to stake their means of living upon literary 
fame ; to gain the praise of the world as well as the praise of posterity ; 
and, in short, to set about a campaign which can only be justified by 
success without counting the cost beforehand. That is why so many 
men of genius run to seed, and so many men of no genius fancy that 
they are acting nobly when they neglect their ordinary duties in search 
for glory, and fancy that the greatness of their ambition is an apology 
for the imperfection of their work, 
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Few people visit Crema. It is a little country town of Lombardy, 
between Cremona and Treviglio, with no historic memories but very misty 
ones belonging to the days of the Visconti dynasty. On every side around 
the city walls stretch smiling vineyards and rich meadows, where the 
elms are married to the mulberry trees by long festoons of foliage hiding 
purple grapes, where the sunflowers droop their heavy ‘golden heads 
among tall stems of millet and gigantic maize, and here and there a 
rice-crop ripens in the marshy loam. In vintage time the carts, drawn 
by their white oxen, come creaking town-ward in the evening, laden 
with blue bunches. Down the long straight roads, between rows of 
poplars, they creep on; and on the shafts beneath the pyramid of 
fruit lie Contadini stained with lees of wine. Far off across that “ wave- 
less sea” of Lombardy, which has been the battle-field of countless 
generations, rise the dim grey Alps, or else pearled domes of thunder- 
clouds in gleaming masses over some tall solitary tower. Such back- 
grounds, full of peace, suggestive of almost infinite distance, and dignified 
with colours of incomparable depth and breadth, the Venetian painters 
loved. No landscape in Europe is more wonderful than this—thrice 
wonderful in the vastness of its arching heavens, in the stillness of its 
level plain, and in the bulwark of huge crested mountains, reared afar 
like bastions against the northern sky. 

The little town is all alive in this September weather. At every 
corner of the street, under rustling abeles and thick-foliaged planes, at 
the doors of palaces and in the yards of inns, men, naked from the thighs 
downward, are treading the red must into vats and tuns; while their 
mild-eyed oxen lie beneath them in the road, peaceably chewing the cud 
between one journey to the vineyard and another. It must not be 
imagined that the scene of Alma Tadema’s “ Roman Vintage,” or what 
we fondly picture to our fancy of the Athenian Lenza, is repeated in the 
streets of Crema. This modern treading of the wine-press is a very 
prosaic affair. The town reeks with a sour smell of old casks and crushed 
grape-skins, and the men and women at work bear no resemblance what- 
ever to Bacchus and his crew. Yet even as it is, the Lombard vintage, 
beneath floods of sunlight and a pure blue sky, is beautiful ; and he who 
would fain make acquaintance with Crema, should time his entry into the 
old town, if possible, on some still golden afternoon of autumn. It is then, 
if ever, that he will learn to love the glowing brickwork of its churches 
and the quaint terra-cotta traceries that form its chief artistic charm. 
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How the unique brick architecture of the Lombard cities took its origin 
—whether from the precepts of Byzantine aliens in the earliest middle 
ages, or from thé native instincts of a mixed race composed of Gallic, 
Ligurian, Roman, and Teutonic elements, under the leadership of Longo- 
bardic rulers—is a question for antiquarians to decide. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that the monuments of the Lombard style, as they now 
exist, are no less genuinely local, no less characteristic of the country 
they adorn, no less indigenous to the soil they sprang from, than the 
Attic colonnades of Mnesicles and Ictinus. What the marble quarries of 
Pentelicus were to the Athenian builders, the clay beneath their feet was 
to those Lombard craftsmen. From it they fashioned structures as 
enduring, towers as majestic, and cathedral aisles as solemn, as were ever 
wrought from chiselled stone. There is a true sympathy between those 
buildings and the Lombard landscape, which by itself might suffice to 
prove the originality of their almost unknown architects. The rich colour 
of the baked clay—finely modulated from a purplish red, through russet, 
crimson, pink, and orange, to pale yellow and dull grey—harmonises 
with the brilliant greenery of Lombard vegetation and with the deep azure 
of the distant Alpine range. Reared aloft above the flat expanse of plain, 
those square torront, tapering into octagons and crowned with slender 
cones, break the long sweeping lines and infinite horizons with a contrast 
that affords relief, and yields a resting place to tired eyes; while, far 
away, seen haply from some bridge above Ticino, or some high-built 
palace loggia, they gleam like columns of pale rosy fire against the front 
of mustering storm-clouds blue with rain. In that happy orchard of 
Italy, a pergola of vines in leaf, a clump of green acacias, and a campanile 
soaring above its church roof, brought into chance combination with the 
reaches of the plain and the dim mountain range, make up a picture 
eloquent in its suggestive beauty. 

Those ancient builders wrought cunningly with their material. The 
bricks are fashioned and fixed to last for all time. Exposed to the icy 
winds of a Lombard winter, to the fierce fire of a Lombard summer, and 
te the moist vapours of a Lombard autumn ; neglected by unheeding 
generations ; with flowers clustering in their crannies, and birds nesting 
in their eaves, and mason-bees filling the delicate network of their 
traceries—they still present angles as sharp as when they were but 
finished, and joints as nice as when the mortar dried in the first months 
of their building. This immunity from age and injury they owe partly 
to the imperishable nature of baked clay ; partly to the care of the artists 
who selected and mingled the right sorts of earth, burned them with 
scrupulous attention, and fitted them together with a patience born of 
loving service. Each member of the edifice was designed with a view to 
its ultimate place. The proper curve was ascertained for cylindrical 
columns and for rounded arches. Larger bricks were moulded for the 
supporting walls, and lesser pieces were adapted to the airy vaults and 
lanterns.. In the brickfield and the kiln the whole church was planned 
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atid wrought out in its details, before the hands that made a unity of all 
these scattered elements were set to the work of raising it in air. When 
they came to put the puzzle together, they laid each- brick against its 
neighbour, filling up the almost imperceptible interstices with liquid 
cement composed of quick-lime and fine sand in water. After five 
centuries the seams between the layers of bricks that make the bell-tower 
of 8. Gottardo at Milan, yield no point of vantage to the penknife or the 
chisel. 

Nor was it in their welding of the bricks alone that these craftsmen 
showed their science. They were wont to enrich the surface with 
marble, sparingly but effectively employed—as in those slender detached 
columns, which add such beauty to the octagon of 8. Gottardo, or in the 
string-courses of strange beasts and reptiles that adorn so many of the 
church fronts of Pavia. They called to their aid the mandorlato of Verona, 
supporting their porch pillars on the backs of couchant lions, inserting 
polished slabs on their facades, and building huge sarcophagi into their 
cloister alleys. Between terra-cotta and this marble of Verona there 
exists a deep and delicate affinity. It took the name of mandorlato, I 
suppose, from resembling almond blossoms. But it is far from having 
the simple beauty of a single hue. Like all noble veined stones, it passes 
by a series of modulations and gradations through a gamut of associated 
rather than contrasted tints. Not the pink of the almond blossom only, 
but the creamy whiteness of the almond kernel, and the dull yellow of 
the almond nut may be found in it; and yet these colours are so blent 
and blurred to all-pervading mellowness, that nowhere is there any shock 
of contrast or violence of a preponderating tone. The veins which run in 
labyrinths of crossing, curving, and contorted lines all over its smooth 
surface add, no doubt, to this effect of unity. The polish, lastly, which 
it takes, makes the mandorlato shine like a smile upon the sober face of 
the brickwork : for, serviceable as terra-cotta is for nearly all artistic 
purposes, it cannot reflect light or gain the illumination which comes 
from surface brightness. 

What the clay can do almost better than any crystalline material, 
may. be seen in the mouldings so characteristic of Lombard architecture. 
Geometrical patterns of the rarest and most fanciful device ; scrolls of 
acanthus foliage, and traceries of tendrils; Cupids swinging in festoons 
of vines; angels joining hands in dance, with fluttering skirts, and 
windy hair, and mouths that symbol singing; grave faces of old men 
and beautiful profiles of maidens leaning from medallions ; wide-winged 
genii filling the spandrils of cloister arches, and cherubs clustered in the 
rondure of rose-windows—ornaments like these, wrought from the 
plastic clay, and adapted with true taste to the requirements of the archi- 
tecture, are familiar.to every one who has studied the church front of 
Crema, the cloisters of the Certosa, the courts of the Ospedale Maggiore 
at Milan, or the public palace of Cremona. 

If the mandorlato gives a smile to those majestic Lombard buildings, 
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the terra-cotta decorations add the element of life and movement. The 
thought of the artist in its first freshness and vivacity is felt in them. 
They have all the spontaneity of improvisation, the seductive melody of 
unpremeditated music. Moulding the supple earth with “ hand obedient 
to the brain,” the plasticatore has impressed his most fugitive dreams of 
beauty on it without effort; and what it cost him but a few fatigueless 
hours to fashion, the steady heat of the furnace has gifted with imperish- 
able life. Such work, no doubt, has the defects of its qualities. As 
there are few difficulties to overcome, it suffers from a fatal facility— 
nec pluteum caedit nec demorsos sapit ungues. It is therefore apt to be 
unequal, touching at times the highest point of inspiration, and sinking 
not unfrequently into the commonplace of easy-going triviality. But it 
is never laboured, never pedantic, never dulled by the painful effort to 
subdue an obstinate material to the artist’s will. If marble is required 
to develop the strength of the few supreme sculptors, terra-cotta saves 
intact the fancies of a crowd of lesser men. 

When we refiect that all the force, solemnity, and beauty of the 
Lombard buildings was evoked from clay, we learn from them this 
lesson : that the thought of man needs neither precious material nor yet 
stubborn substance for the production of enduring masterpieces. The 
red earth was enough for God when He made man in His own image ; 
and mud dried in the sun suffices for the artist, who is next to God in 
his creative faculty—since non merita nome di creatore se non Iddio ed 
il poeta. After all, what is more everlasting than terra-cotta? The 
hob-nails of the boys who ran across the brickfields in the Roman 
town of Silchester, may still be seen, mingled with the impress of the 
feet of dogs and hoofs of goats, in the tiles discovered there. Such traces 
might serve as a metaphor for the footfall of artistic genius, when the 
form-giver has stamped his thought upon the moist clay, and fire has 
made that imprint permanent. 

Of all these Lombard edifices, none is more beautiful than the 
Cathedral of Crema, with its delicately-finished campanile, built of 
choicely-tinted yellow bricks, and ending in a lantern of the gracefullest, 
most airily capricious fancy. This bell-tower does not display the gigantic 
force of Cremona’s famous torrazzo, shooting 396 feet into blue ether 
from the city square; nor can it rival the octagon of 8. Gottardo for 
warmth of hue. Yet it has a character of elegance, combined with 
boldness of invention, that justifies the citizens of Crema in their pride. 
Tt is unique; and he who has not seen it does not know the whole re- 
sources of the Lombard style. The facade of the Cathedral displays that 
peculiar blending of Byzantine or Romanesque round arches with Gothic 
details in the windows and with the acute angle of the central pitch, 
which forms the characteristic quality of the late trecento Lombard 
manner. In its combination of purity and richness it corresponds to 
the best age of decorated work in English Gothic. What, however, 
strikes a northern observer is the strange detachment of this elaborate 
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facade from the main structure of the church. Like a frontispiece cut 
out of cardboard and pierced with ornamental openings, it shoots far 
above the low roof of the nave; so that at night the moon, rising above 
the southern aisle, shines through its topmost window, and casts the 
shadow of its tracery upon the pavement of the square. This is a con- 
structive blemish to which the Italians in no part of the peninsula were 
sensitive. They seem to have regarded their church-fronts as inde- 
pendent of the edifice, capable of separate treatment, and worthy in 
themselves of being made the subject of decorative skill. 

In the so-called Santuario of Crema—a circular church dedicated to 8. 
Maria della Croce, outside the walls—the Lombard style has been adapted 
to the manner of the Mid Renaissance. This church was raised in the 
last years of the fifteenth century by Gian Battista Battagli, an archi- 
tect of Lodi, who followed the pure rules of taste bequeathed to North 
Italian builders by Bramante. The beauty of the edifice is due entirely 
to its tranquil dignity and harmony of parts, the lightness of its circling 
loggia, and the just proportion maintained between the central structure 
and its four projecting porticoes. The sharp angles of these vestibules 
afford a contrast to the simplicity of the main building, while their 
clustered cupolas assist the general effect of roundness aimed at by the 
architect. Such a church as this proves how much may be achieved by 
the happy distribution of architectural masses. It was the triumph of 
the best Renaissance style to attain lucidity of treatment, and to produce 
beauty by geometrical proportion. When Leo Battista Alberti com- 
plained that a slight alteration of the curves in his design for 8. Francesco 
at Rimini would “ spoil his music,” this is what he meant. The melody 
of lines and the harmony of parts made a symphony to his eyes no less 
agreeable than a concert of tuned lutes and voices to his ears ; and to 
this music he was so sensitive that any deviation was a discord. 

After seeing the churches of Crema and sauntering about the streets 
awhile, there is nothing left to do but to take refuge in the old Albergo 
del Pozzo. This is one of those queer Italian inns, which carry you away 
at once into a scene of Goldoni. Itis part of some palace, where nobles 
housed their bravi in the sixteenth century, and which the lesser people 
of to-day have turned into a dozen habitations. Its great stone stair- 
case leads to a saloon upon which the various bed-chambers open; and 
round its courtyard runs an open balcony, and from the court grows upa 
fig-tree poking ripe fruit against a bedroom window. Oleanders in tubs 
and red salvias in pots, and kitchen herbs in boxes flourish on the pave- 
ment, where the ostler comes to wash his carriages, and where the barber 
shaves the poodle of the house. Visitors to the Albergo del Pozzo are 
invariably asked if they have seen the Museo; and when they answer in 
the negative, they are conducted with some ceremony to a large room 
on the ground-floor of the inn, looking out upon the courtyard and the 
fig-tree. It was here that I gained the acquaintance of Signor Folcioni, 
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and became. possessor of an object | that has. made the memory of 
Crema doubly interesting to me ever, since. 

When we entered the Museo, we found a little old man, gentle, grave, 
and unobtrusive, varnishing the ugly portrait ¢ of some Signor of the Cinque’ 
Cento. Round the walls hung pictures, of mediocre value, in dingy 
frames ; but all of them bore sounding titles. Titians, Leonardos, Guido 
Renis, and Luinis, looked down and waited for a purchaser. In truth this 
museum was a bric-d-brac shop of a sort that is common enough in 
Italy, where treasures of old. lace, glass, armour, furniture, and tapestry 
may. still be met.with. Signor Folcioni began by pointing out the 
merits of his pictures;. and after making. due allowance for his zeal 
as amateur and dealer, it was possibie to join in some of his eulogiums. 
A would-be Titian, for instance, bought i in Verona from a noble house 
in ruins, showed Venetian wealth of colour in its gemmy greens and 
lucid crimsons shining from a*background deep and glowing. Then he 
led us to a walnut-wood bureau of late Renaissance work, profusely carved 
with nymphs and Cupids, and armed men, among festoons of fruits em- 
bossed in high relief. Deeply drilled worm-holes set a seal of antiquity upon 
the blooming faces and luxuriant garlands—like the touch of Time who 
“delves the parallels in beauty’s brow.” On the shelves of an ebony 
eabinet close by he showed us a row of cups cut out of rock-crystal and 
mounted in gilt silver, with heaps of engraved gems, old snuff-boxes, 
coins, medals, sprays of coral, and all the indescribable lumber that one 
age flings aside as worthless for the next to pick up from the dust-heap 
and regard as precious. Surely the genius of eulture in our century 

might be compared to a chiffonnier of Paris, who, when the night has 
fallen, goes into the streets, bag on back and lantern in hand, to rake up 
the waifs and strays a day. of whirling life has left him. 

The next curiosity was an ivory carving of St. Anthony preaching to 
the fishes, so fine and small you held it on your palm, and used a lens to 
look at it, Yet there stood the Santo gesticulating, and there were the 
fishes in rows—the little fishes first, and then the middle-sized, and last 
of all the great big fishes almost out at ‘sea, with their heads above the 
water and their mouths wide open, just as the Fioretti di San Francesco 
describes them. After this came some original drawings of doubtful 
interest, and then a case of fifty-two nielli. These were of unquestion- 
able value; for has not Cicognara engraved them on a page of his classic 
monograph? The thin silver plates, over which once passed the burin 
of Maso Finiguerra, cutting lines finer than hairs, and setting here 
shadow in dull acid-eaten grey, and there a high light of exquisite polish. 
were far more delicate than any proofs impressed from them, These 
frail masterpieces of Florentine art—the first beginnings of line engra- 
ving—vwe held in our hands while Signor Folcioni read out Cicognara’s 
commentary in a slow impressive voice, breaking off now and then to 


point at the originals before us. 
The sun had set, and the room was almost dark, when he laid his book 
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down, and said : “ I have not much left to show—yet stay! Here are still 
some little things of interest.” He then opened the door into his 
bedroom, and took down from a nail above his bed a wooden Crucifix, 
Few things have fascinated me more than this Crucifix—produced with- 
out parade, half negligently, from the dregs of his collection by a dealer 
in old curiosities at Crema. The cross was, or 7s—for it is lying on the 
table now before me—twenty-one inches in length, made of strong wood, 
covered with coarse yellow parchment, and shod at the four ends with 
brass. The Christ is roughly hewn in reddish wood, coloured scarlet 
where the blood streams from the five wounds. Over the head an oval 
medallion, nailed into the cross, serves as framework to a minature of 
the Madonna, softly smiling with a Correggiesque simper. The whole 
Crucifix is not a work of art, but such as may be found in every. convent. 
Its date cannot be earlier than the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
As I held it in my hand, I thought—perhaps this has been carried to the 
bedside of the sick and dying; preachers have brandished it from the 
pulpit over conscience-stricken congregations ; monks have knelt before 
it.on the brick floor of their cells, and novices have kissed it in the vain 
desire to drown their yearnings after the relinquished world ; perhaps it 
has attended criminals to the scaffold, and heard the secrets of repentant 
murderers ; but why should it be shown me as a thing of rarity? These 
thoughts passed through my mind, while Signor Folcioni quietly 
remarked : “I bought this Cross from the Frati when their convent was 
dissolved in Crema.” Then he bade me turn it round, and showed a 
little steel knob fixed into the back between the arms. This was a spring. 
He pressed it, and the upper and lower parts of the cross came asunder ; 
and holding the top like a handle, I drew out as from a scabbard a sharp 
steel blade, concealed in the thickness of the wood, behind the very body 
of the agonizing Christ. What had been a Crucifix became a deadly 
poniard in my grasp, and the rust upon it in the twilight looked like 
blood. “I have often wondered,” said Signor Folcioni, “that the Frati 
cared to sell me this.” Z 
There is no need to raise the question of the genuineness of this 
strange relic, though I confess to having had my doubts about it, or to 
wonder for what nefarious purposes the impious weapon was designed— 
whether the blade was inserted by some rascal monk who never told the 
tale, or whether it was used on secret service by the friars. On its sur- 
face the infernal engine carries a dark certainty of treason, sacrilege, 
and violence. Yet it would be wrong to incriminate the Order of St. 
Francis by any suspicion, and idle to seek the actual history .of this 
mysterious weapon. A writer of fiction could indeed produce some dark 
tale in the style of de Stendhal’s Vouwelles, and christen it The Crucifix 
of Crema. And how delighted would Webster have been if he had 
chanced to hear of such a sword-sheath! He might have placed it in 
the hands of Bosola for the keener torment of his Duchess. Flamineo 
might have used it; or the disguised friars, who made the death-bed of 
33—2 
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Bracciano hideous, might have plunged it in the Duke’s heart after mocking 
his eyes with the figure of the suffering Christ. To imagine such an 
instrument of moral terror mingled with material violence, lay within 
the scope of Webster’s sinister and powerful genius. But unless he had 
seen it with his eyes, what poet would have ventured to devise the thing 
and display it even in the dumb show of a tragedy? Fact is more won- 
derful than romance. No apocalypse of Antichrist matches what is told 
of Roderigo Borgia; and the crucifix of Crema exceeds the sombre fantasy 
of Webster. 

Whatever may be the truth about this cross, it has at any rate the 
value of a symbol or a metaphor. The idea which it materialises, the 
historical events of which it is a sign, may well arrest attention. A 
sword concealed in the crucifix—what emblem brings more forcibly to 
mind than this that two-edged glaive of persecution which Dominic 
unsheathed to mow down the populations of Provence and to make Spain 
destitute of men? Looking upon the crucifix of Crema, we may seem to 
see pestilence-stricken multitudes of Moors and Jews dying on the coasts 
of Africa and Italy. The Spaniards enter Mexico ; and this is the cross 
they carry in their hands. They take possession of Peru; and while the 
gentle people of the Incas come to kiss the bleeding brows of Christ, 
they plunge this dagger in their sides. What, again, was the temporal 
power of the Papacy but a sword embedded in a cross? Each Papa Re, 
when he ascended the Holy Chair, was forced to take the crucifix of 
Crema and to bear it till his death. A long procession of war-loving 
Pontiffs, levying armies and paying captains with the pence of St. Peter, 
in order to keep by arms the lands they had acquired by fraud, defiles 
before our eyes. First goes the terrible Sixtus IV., who died of grief 
when news was brought him that the Italian princes had made peace. 
He it was who sanctioned the conspiracy to murder the Medici in church, 
at the moment of the elevation of the Host. The brigands hired to do 
this work, refused at the last moment. The sacrilege appalled them. 
“Then,” says the chronicler, “was found a priest, who{being used to 
churches, had no scruple.” The poignard this priest carried was this 
crucifix of Crema. After Sixtus came the blood-stained Borgia; and 
after him Julius II., whom the Romans in triumphal songs proclaimed 
a second Mars, and who turned, as Michael Angelo expressed it, the 
chalices of Rome into swords and helms. Leo X., who dismembered 
Italy for his brother and nephew: and Clement VII., who broke the 
neck of Florence and delivered the Eternal City to the spoiler, follow. 

Of the antinomy between the Vicariate of Christ and an earthly king- 
dom, incarnated by these and other Holy Fathers, what symbol could be 
found more fitting than a dagger with a crucifix for case and covering ! 

It is not easy to think or write of these matters without rhetoric. 
When I laid my head upon my pillow that night in the Albergo del 
Pozza at Crema, it was full of such thoughts; and when at last sleep 
came, it brought with it a dream begotten doubtless by the perturbation 
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of my fancy. For I thought that a brown Franciscan, with hollow 
cheeks, and eyes aflame beneath his heavy cowl, sat by my bed-side, and, as 
he raised the crucifix in his lean quivering hands, whispered a tale of 
deadly passion and of dastardly revenge. His confession carried me away 
to a convent garden of Palermo; and there was love in the story, and 
hate that is stronger than love, and, for the ending of the whole matter, 
remorse which dies not even in the grave. Each new possessor of the 
crucifix of Crema, he told me, was forced to hear from him in dreams 
his dreadful history. But, since it was a dream and nothing more, why 
should I repeat it! I have wandered far enough already from the vin- 


tage and the sunny churches of the little Lombard town. 
J. A. S. 
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PART II. 


IV. 


As the town clock struck three that afternoon, Ernest knocked at the 
door of a cottage where a jobbing gardener lived, who was employed at 
rare intervals by the Misses Fletcher. “Can your husband lend me a 
pickaxe?” he asked the woman who opened it. 

The abrupt question confused her. “I don’t know, sir, I’m sure,” she 
said. “Won't you step in and speak toClark? He's had a kind of a chill 
on him this last week, and to-day says I, ‘Clark,’ I says, ‘ you just stay at 
home and I'll get you some stuff from the doctor's, or you'll be reglar ill.’” 

Ernest strode past her to where Clark cowered over a black kettle, 
which. indicated the spot where a fire was supposed to be, and repeated 
his request. 

“Can I lend you a pick?” said Clark, laboriously turning the idea 

ver in his mind. “I don’t know as how I can. Bill, you leave that 
poker alone.” (Bill, who was thumping a saucepan-lid, kindly desisted 
for a moment, and sat on the floor, staring up at Ernest.) ‘“ Leastways 
I must have it back afore night. I’ve got a job to do to-morrow. Us 
poor men can’t afford holidays same as you gentlefolks can.” 

“T’'ll bring it by six,” said Ernest, impatiently. ‘‘ Will that do?” 

“T don’t know but that’d do well enough. But whatever do you 
want a pick for, Mr. Ernest? The ground, it’s like iron with the frost.” 

“That's why I want the pick, of course,” said Ernest, quickly. He 
turned to Mrs. Clark, who had ‘dusted a chair for him. “ No, thank 
you ; I won't sit down. I'll take it if you'll give it me, please. No, I 
won't have one of the boys bring it. I’d rather carry it myself, and 
I want it now.” 

He drew a long breath of relief when he stood once more under the 
leafless limes, where there was small fear of any intruder. The little 
maid had gone on an errand, Dorcas would not leave her warm kitchen, 
Aunt Caroline, too, would bave hesitated for an hour before she ventured 
out in such bitter weather, Aunt Selina was nursing a swelled face over 
the parlour fire, and, most important fact of all, Theophilus had been 
summoned to town by a telegram, and would not return till the next 
day. Ernest might go fearlessly to work. A spade lay where he had 
flung it in anger at its uselessness, and pussy-blinked sleepily in the most 
sheltered corner. Ernest began his task with vigorous, if unskilful 
strokes. Cold as it was, he was soon glad to strip off his coat, which 
made a nest ,for Sandy, while he resumed his work with redoubled 
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energy, striking fiercely at the hard earth. Since he parted with Lizzie 
he had weighed every word she had uttered. When she answered him 
indignantly, he had been sure of his own injustice. When she betrayed 
her sudden confusion, he had doubted. Since he had been left to him- 
self he was sure of her guilt. “She saw I should never do any good, 
and she’s right—I never shall. There he was, paying her attentions ; 
a rich man, who could make her mother and her safe and comfortable 
for life; and, naturally enough, she is ready to take him.” Ernest 
stopped aghast. Was he thinking thus of Lizzie? “I’d have killed 
any fellow who hinted half as much a week ago!” he thought. 

He judged Theophilus and acquitted him. “ He acts after his kind 
—that’s all. He doesn’t know what she was to me, and he’s just the 
man to amuse himself with a pretty girl. He’s busy now; but he'll 
remember her as he comes from town to-morrow, and smile his sleek 
smile, and cross his legs, and think how well he sees through her, and 
how pretty she is, and—Oh, Lizzie, Lizzie, why weren’t you true to me! 
I was a poor sulky brute, and I was rough to you often, but in my heart 
of hearts I worshipped you! Poor girl, she is sorry for me, I know. 
Perhaps she thinks that one of these days she will sit on Thorpe 
Fletcher’s knee, and put her arm round his neck, and coax him to do 
something for poor Ernest. And poor Ernest will take whatever is 
given him, of course! No; I think we're neither of us quite so poor— 
are we, Sandy !—as to take anything from Lizzie Grey. I know a better 
way than that—don’t I?” 

He had planned his own future easily enough. Never again, if he 
could help it, would he see Lizzie or Thorpe. He would leave Lesbo- 
rough that night, and enlist on the morrow. But he had not forgotten 
his poor old favourite. It should not be starved and stoned when he 
was gone; it should not even, in some groping way, miss the little 
kindness its dreary life had known. The air resounded with his ringing 
strokes as he toiled at his final provision for Sandy. It might be absurd 
to spend so much thought on his cat, just when he had lost his love and 
all his hope; but Ernest looked as tragic as if the grave were for Lizzie 
herself instead of the wretched anima! which sat licking its paws and 
washing its ugly face. And in truth he meant to lay something of the 
past init. He had always been sure that his cat would be petted for 
his sake, and the grave was to be a token for ever that he would rather 
trust aught that he loved to its keeping than to Lizzie’s. 

Presently Sandy drew himself up into a hideous arch, and mewed. 

“You're hungry, poor old fellow!” said Ernest, rubbing softly 
under the skinny chin, outstretched to court his caresses. “And I’ve 
nothing for you—nothing, Sandy ! but very soon it won’t matter; and I 
rather think you'll be the best off, after all. Only I don’t like this mur- 
derous sort of mercy. If you could only understand! But to be in the 
dark, and to be helped so—oh, Sandy, poor old Sandy! I do hope I shall 
manage to do it so quickly that you won't have time to know that itis I!” 

A snowflake fe]l upon his hand, the herald of a multitude flickering 
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slowly down. He looked up, saw the lilac-boughs stirring uneasily 
against a threatening sky, and accomplished the brief remainder of his 
task in haste, while the storm whirled round him. A minute later the 
deed was done, and the young fellow, feeling very like a murderer, was 
stamping the earth down again, and trying to efface the traces of his 
work, when through the eddying flakes came‘ a peevish cry, “ Ernest ! 
Ernest! Aye you out there, Ernest ?” 

“Coming!” he cried with unwonted alacrity, for he did not want 
anyone to come to him. “Coming directly.” He gave a final touch to 
the ground, thrust his tools aside, and catching up his coat, he struggled 
into it as he ran. 

Miss Caroline eyed him with sour curiosity. “ What’s the matter 
with you?” she said. “ Here’s a letter come by the second post, who on 
earth is it from?” 

Letters were not plentiful with Ernest. He opened this one, read 
it, and uttering a curious inarticulate cry, he caught at the door-post to 
steady himself. For a moment all things vanished in a sudden haze. 
Then he seemed to see Aunt Caroline, with open mouth and startled 
eyes, swimming in the mist, and clutching feebly at him. 

“Dorcas! Selina! What has come to the boy ?” 

The tone brought them both—Dorcas, wiping her hands on her apron, 
and Miss Selina muffling her swelled face in a shawl. Ernest had re- 
covered himself a little, and stood up in the midst of the wondering group. 

“It is good news!” he began. “ At least—no!” drawing a hasty 
veil of propriety over the bare selfishness. “I mean it is good for me, 
though it is very sad. My uncle, Mr. Vaughan, has been drowned 
yachting in the Mediterranean, with his only son.” 

“ And you'll have some money?” cried Miss Selina. 

“The estate—Southdale. At least so I understand it.” 

“Southdale!” The sisters looked at each other in awe; they had 
heard of the glories of Southdale. “ Let me look!” said Aunt Selina, 
gasping for breath. Ernest resigned the letter, and the spinsters’ faded 
faces jostled each other over the wonderful tidings. Sudden transforma- 
tions are not confined to fairy tales and pantomimes, as we are prosaically 
wont to believe. When the Misses Fletcher looked up from that magical 
page, there stood before them, where their sullen slouching nephew had 
been but a moment earlier, a tall aristocratic young man, carelessly and 
even meanly dressed, it is true, but betraying his rank in look, and word, 
and distinguished ease of manner. “Oh, Ernest, my dear boy, what a 
happy day this is!” cried Miss Selina, and offered him her best cheek to 
kiss ; while Miss Caroline fondled one of his hands in her skinny fingers. 
“Oh, what a happy day!” she echoed. 

“ Tsn’t it?” said Ernest. He drew himself up, and away from Miss 
Selina’s caress, and she could only fasten herself on his other hand. 
“Isn't it a happy day? Does anyone know whether there is a Mrs. 
Vaughan’ ‘What do you suppose she thinks of it ?” 
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“ Since Providence has ordained it, we will hope she sees that it is 
her duty to be resigned,” said Miss Selina. 

“And I daresay she is well provided for,’ Miss Caroline inter- 
posed. 

“ That would make resignation easier, no doubt,” said Ernest. “Do 
you think a good example would help her at all? Because I feel quite 
resigned to my fate, and shall be happy to set her one. You would be 
sure of the wisdom of Providence if you were in my place, wouldn’t you, 
Aunt Selina? I must show myself worthy of being your nephew.” 

“That I am sure you will do,” she said warmly. 

“Are you really? Quite sure? And Aunt Caroline too?” (She 
was testifying delight by rapturously worrying his hand.) ‘ How should 
I begin?” He looked from one to the other with a sneer. “By being 
grateful to Providence, that when the yacht went down my uncle 
was on board? Oh! and do I add a special thanksgiving because my 
cousin went down with him ?” 

“My dear Ernest !” she hesitated, “Iam not sure that I would put 
it 80, exactly.” 

“Ernest is a little excited and can’t be expected to pick his words 
just now,” exclaimed Miss Caroline. She turned to Dorcas, “ Of course 
Mr. Ernest is a little excited, it’s only natural, isn’t it, Dorcas ?” 

Dorcas had rapidly decided that she had nothing to hope from Ernest. 
The bitter dislike between them had been the growth of years. “No 
use my trying to smooth him down now, he won’t stand it,” she thought 
so she answered sourly, “ Well, Miss Caroline, that sort of talk may come 
natural to Mr. Ernest—seemingly it does—but I call it downright 
wicked—so there !” 

Ernest wrenched himself away from his aunts, and grasped her hand. 
“ And you call it just what it is,” he said; “it’s the truest word you ever 
spoke, old Dorcas, and God knows I’m sorry for the poor lady!” (As it 
happened Mr. Vaughan had been five years a widower.) Dorcas stood 
utterly confounded, having merely followed the instinct which led her to 
say the most disagreeable thing she could. Golden possibilities flashed 
before her eyes, but she had no idea how she had pleased Mr. Ernest, nor 
what she ought to do for the future. 

“Now mind,” said the young master, sharply, “ not a word about 
this till to-morrow—not a syllable to anyone. My affairs shan’t be 
chattered about in this gossiping hole till I am well out of it.” 

“Oh, no! Ofcourse not!” said the sisters, with blank disappointment 
on their faces. And Selina added, “ You mean to go to-morrow then?” 

“First train. Don’t you see this man says they'll meet me? If it 
weren’t for that I’d go to-night.” 

“Oh, Ernest!” moaned Aunt Caroline, “is it too much to spend one 
more evening in your old home before you leave it for your splendour ?” 
“You will go before Thorpe gets back!” cried Selina in dismay. 

“Well, you don’t suppose I should stop for him!” said Ernest. “1f 
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I were going to start as.an ironmonger he might be some good. He 
wouldn’t exactly help me in starting as a gentleman ! ” 

The sisters quite agreed with him in this estimate of Thorpe, and 
Selina felt rather ashamed of having mentioned him at all. 

Ernest’s remembrance of that evening is like the remembrance of a 
dream, where vivid clearness wars with as vivid a sense of unreality. 
He had that. dream-like feeling of central loneliness with which the 
sleeper sees a stream of fantastic changes eddying round him, while he is 
himself unchanged. The spinsters’ fond caresses were grotesque and 
hateful as a nightmare. But the time came at last when he could escape 
from their tearful enumeration of his many virtues, and take refuge yet 
once more in his garret. He had to pack, he said. 

His packing did not take him long. He put a few clothes into a 
little portmanteau, adding to them one or two trifles which had belonged 
to his. mother, and a couple of books which Mr. Markham had given him. 
Then he stood looking at a faded rose, some morsels of coloured sewing 
silk, and a torn scrap of paper with fragments of words pencilled on it in 
a dashing hand. Gifts from Lizzie he had none. Once, in the first 
bloom of his passion, he had declared that true love had no need of such 
tokens, and Lizzie had reverenced the chance utterance as a sacred law. But 
later Ernest himself had felt a natural longing for some remembrance of 
her, and had hoarded these things for her sake. He eyed them a moment, 
crushed them in his hand so that the dry rose crumbled into innumer- 
able fragments, and opening his fingers, let them drift to the floor and 
lie there. The act was emphatic. There is a certain tenderness in 
burning such things. You will treasure them no longer, but at least 
they shall be safe from insult. Though love may be dead, no unkindly 

hand shall be laid upon the corpse. But Ernest left the memorials of 
his first dream to Dorcas and the dust-hole. 

He flung himself on his bed, and tried to realise his altered fortunes. 
But it was too bewildering. A gulf had suddenly opened to part him 
from his former life, and Selina, Caroline, Theophilus, nay, Lizzie herself, 
stood on the further side. The idea of her faithlessness glided past him 
in the strange procession of events, and seemed natural enough in the 
universal change. So, between sleeping and waking, the night wore away, 
till the Lesborough clock struck five, slowly as if it were a knell. Ernest 
suddenly remembered that Clark was going to work that morning and 
would want his tools. It was a curious fact that nothing was changed 
for Clark, and that he was still doomed to toil with the -pickaxe which 
Ernest had borrowed in a previous existence, and omitted to return. It 
set bounds to the stupendous transformation which had absorbed the 
young man’s thoughts. He perceived that he was not the centre of 
the universe, and was somewhat sobered and saddened in consequence. 
And he also perceived that he had broken his word. After lying for 
a few minutes, meditating on these things, he sprang up and hurried 

‘on his clothes in the dark, for his candle had long since died in thc 
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socket. ‘He ‘can’t go to work before six,” he said to himself. “TI 
have time yet,” and he felt his way downstairs, unbolted the door, and 
stepped into the garden. 

It was cold but very still. There was no breath of wind nor any 
sound of life: After a minute, when his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, he distinguished the line of the wall, and guided himself by 
that till he turned the corner, trod on a roughened spot, and knew that 
he had reached Sandy’s grave. He knelt on one knee to feel for his 
tools, and, having found them, he lingered, laying his hand on the cold 
earth, as if he caressed his dead favourite. ‘Good-bye, old Sandy,” he 
said softly ; “if I had only known, you should have feasted like a king, 
old fellow ; but it’s too late. Only last night, Sandy, you came to me, 
mewing to be let in ” As Ernest spoke he chanced to look up, and 
the words died on his lips. Overhead, a lamp in a garret window burned 
like a great star in the blackness, girding a leafless poplar with a band of 
yellow light. The world slept, but Lizzie shared his vigil. He knelt 
for a moment, gazing upward. Then he started to his feet and spoke 
under his breath, lifting his hand towards the far-off brightness. 

“If Ihave judged wrongly—if I have misunderstood—I dare not 
‘think it, but if I have—God give mea chance to makeamends! If she 
matries Thorpe Fletcher I shall know that I was not mistaken. If not, 
I will come back some day, we will stand face to face, and this miserable 
mystery shall be cleared up. Till then, good-bye, my Lizzie, if by any 
wonderful chance my Lizzie still lives.” He stamped in sudden anger on 
the hardened ground. “As if I didn’t know it is impossible! Shall I 
come back and ask to be fooled a second time?” He turned to go, but 
memories of the moments he had spent there, of the beauty which 
was his life’s one charm, of the love which never failed him till that 
fatal day, conspired to hold him back. He looked over his shoulder at 
the window, across which a shadow moved. “In three years!” he ex- 
claimed, “ Lizzie, in three years!” And, in the fervour of that sudden 
resolution, he went. 


Ns 


When Theophilus arrived that same morning, intending to electrify 
the household with a little paragraph out of his penny paper, he found the 
household electrified already, and Ernest gone. He was not at all discon- 

‘eerted, and merely said he would have some luncheon. Miss Caroline 
presided over the meal, in a frenzy of impatience, certain that Selina was 
carrying the great news round Lesborough ; while she was answering 
Thorpe’s leisurely questions, and watching every mouthful he ate. She 
felt that Fate was cruel, and found her only comfort in the thought, 
“How bad Selina will make her swelled face, to be sure, going out in this 
east wind ! ” 

Thorpe dwelt complacently on the thought that Mr. Vaughan, who 
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disowned his sister because she married the ironmonger, had got the iron- 
monger’s boy for his heir. Then he remembered Lizzie, and smiled to 
himself. ‘No need for her to trouble herself about our bargain now. 
He'll be true to her, I think—he ought to be kicked if he isn’t—a girl 
like that! She deserves her luck—she’s onein a thousand!” Later in 
the afternoon, when he had ended his meditations, and rested awhile in 
pleasant drowsiness, he looked at his watch, sprang up hastily, and went 
out, hoping to meet Miss Grey. 

He did meet her, and stopped short. This was not the flushed, 
excited, triumphant girl he had expected to see. She was pale and cold, 
and held out herjhand to him with aquiet smile. “I wanted to speak to 
you, Mr. Fletcher,” she said. 

“Ts it possible—haven’t you heard?” he began. 

“ About that poor Mr. Vaughan? Yes, Miss Selina told me this 
morning.” 

“ Selina ! Didn’t Ernest tell you himself?” 

She shook her head. “Ernest will never tell me anything more. 
We had a difference yesterday. It is all over.” 

Thorpe stood aghast. “You kept your word then!” He whistled 
softly, then finding that she only looked at him in silence, he recovered 
himself with a laugh. “Rather a complication!” he said. “ We were a 
little too quick, eh? But we must set all that right, you know.” 

“T thought you would say that.” 

“Of course I say so. That was what you wanted me for?” 

They were at Lizzie’s door. “Please come in—I won’t keep you 
long,” she said, and he followed her into a fireless and only partially 
furnished room. The low ceiling made it oppressively sad, and it was 
very cold. Thorpe shuddered in his thick coat, and felt as if Lizzie had 
ushered him into his sepulchre. She glanced at the desolate hearth. 
“T’m sorry we have no fire. Won't you sit down!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter—no, I’d rather stand, thank you.” He rested 
his arm on the chimney-piece as he spoke, and looked curiously at her. 
Why was her face so white and still ? 

“ How will you set everything right, Mr. Fletcher ?” 

“ Oh, leave that to me—I'll see about it—don’t be afraid,” he said with 
a slight swagger in his tone. But it ended in a shiver. ‘“ Miss Grey, 
I hoped you knew me better than to think I'd leave you in the lurch.” 

“T didn’t think it for a moment. I knew you wouldn't.” 

He advanced a step. “Well, what on earth makes you look so 
miserable then ?” 

“ How will you set everything right?” she repeated, fixing her eyes 
on his as she drew back. 

“How? I shall goto Ernest, tell him my plan, and the bargain I 
made with you—I’ll take care he understands how uncommonly well you 
belaved--and I'll either bring him back, or a letter saying he isn’t far 
behind it. That'll do, I think?” 

“Thank you. Now listen to me. I forbid you to say one word 
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about me to Mr. Ernest Fletcher—mind, not one word. -If you do, I 
will never forgive you as long as [ live.” 

He was not surprised, for he believed it was the proper thing for girls 
to be romantic and high flown. Of course it meant nothing. She wasa 
nursery governess, and Ernest had thousands a year. He looked her 
coolly in the face and smiled. 

“ And if I didn’t, Miss Grey, I should never forgive myself. On 
the whole I fancy that might be the worst. Don’t think I make light 
of your anger, it will be very terrible, no doubt, but I must bear it as I 
have borne a good many things; and as Ernest is not particularly fond 
of me, I’m not likely to see much of you in future—am 1?” He spoke 
in an easy tone, and waited for her answer. He expected a little more 
apparent reluctance. It was very foolish, but he felt that he owed her a 
patient hearing. 

. “You will go to him in spite of me then?” she said. 

He nodded. “ Rather well put,” he thought. “TI reply ‘ Yes.’ She 
shrugs her shoulders—the matter is taken out of her hands. She has 
not asked the young man to come back to her, and of course she is not 
answerable for what J insist on doing. I call that neat.” But, as he 
looked at her with smiling decision, it suddenly struck him that there 
was a strangely resolute look in Lizzie’s eyes. Could there be some 
earnest in the sham fight? He hurried up an argument. 

“What do you take me for, Miss Grey, to ruin your prospects, when 
I can’t fulfil my share of the bargain? Remember, I can do nothing for 
Ernest now.” 

She answered swiftly, “‘ When we were walking home that day, you 
said Ernest would never be happy here, but that if he went to his own 
people he must go alone. You meant it, I suppose?” 

“ Ah, but that was different. He would have had his uncle to please. 
Now he has only himself.” 

“ Tsn’t he to have any friends then? Was Mr. Vaughan the only 
man in the world who would have looked down on me? Say, if you 
can, that it would not be better for Ernest to be free. Ah! you 
cannot !” 

Why would she force the unwelcome truth from him? “ Let Ernest 
decide that,” he said. 

“He can’t. If you tell him, you will compel him to come back. No, 
for his sake it is hest as it is. We have served him,” this with a dim 
smile, “though not quite as you meant,” 

“But for your sake?” 

“For my sake you must be silent.” She advanced a step, and looked 
up into his perplexed face. “Mr. Fletcher, if I were your sister, would 
you go and ask a man to come back to me the day after he came into a 
fortune? You know you wouldn’t, you would be too proud, you would 
ed sooner. Oh, can’t you understand that even I am too proud for 
chat !” . 
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“You. mustn't sacrifice yourself to your pride,” he said, for: justice 
impelled him to take her part against herself and his nephew. “ Ernest 
could only love:you the better for what you have done.” 

“For the first moment—yes. But he would soon think, ‘ She could 
give me up—for my sake, no doubt—still she could give me up when: I 
was poor, and she found she could not as soon as I was rich.’ No, I 
should die of shame. It is best as it is. I know that I am not fit for 
him, and you know it too. You must keep my secret.” 

He stood silent and perplexed. He no longer questioned her sincerity, 
but might she not repent ? 

“ You won't give me your word? Very well, then I give you mine, 
that I won’t listen to him if you bring him back. You will have betrayed 
me for no good. You know whether I mean what I say, and when I 
gave him up I gave him up altogether.” 

“ Tf he comes of his own free will ?” , 

She smiled a little. “We will talk of that when it happens, or th 
day after doomsday, if you like. He willnot come. He used to want 
me,” her voice quivered as she said it, “ but he will not want me now.” 

In his heart Theophilus perfectly agreed with her. Pride and temper 
would assuredly keep Ernest away till he had had time to appreciate his 
new position, and then there was little chance of his return. And, for 
that very reason, he was anxious that Lizzie should think well before it 
should be too late. ‘‘ You are sacrificing yourself,” he said. 

“Not now,” she answered. ‘That was done and finished when we 
were on the bridge. You are only asking me to undo it.” 

Giving up the master of Southdale appeared to Thorpe widely 
different from giving up a sulky lad, who was too. fastidious to work for 
his living. He stared at the fender, drawing down his brows in a heavy 
frown. The engagement would no doubt be an undesirable one for 
Ernest, whose feelings and ideas would naturally alter, and who would 
find himself bound to his boyish love when nothing else of his boyhood 
remained to him. Such marriages were seldom happy, people said, and 
Ernest was one who would be ashamed of his wife's lowly origin, and 
who would live in uneasy apprehension lest she should betray it by word 
or look. It would be a mistake, Thorpe was sure of it. Lizzie herself 
said the same, and refused to call her lover back. Then-why should lie 

.go out of his way to injure poor Fanny’s boy, and bring about this 
perilous marriage ? 

But this girl—was she to toil her whole life through, while young 
Ernest spent his uncle’s fortune? She had given up all for his sake— 
was he to go away, rejoicing in his escape from the scheming woman who 
had outwitted herself in jilting him? And Theophilus himself—should 
he turn on his heel, not one farthing-the poorer for that bargain of theirs, 
and leave her despoiled of all? God forbid.  Thorpe’s sturdy sense of 
justice cried out, and deep down in his heart there woke a new and 
strange feeling of wonder, of reverence, of something for which he knew 
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no name. Had he not been so abominably cold that all energy «was 
chilled out of him, it seemed to him that he might have risen to the 
occasion, and known what to say and do. But though Lizzie faced binr 
calmly, Theophilus was shivering from head to foot, and felt helpless and 
blue. “What could he do but make his escape without having absolutely 
pledged himself to silence ? 

“ If I did promise to keep your secret,” he said, “it would have to’ be 
on one condition. You must let me do what I can to help you, and to 
make some amends.” 

He stopped in the hesitating sentence, for he encountered her scorn- 
fal glance. “I don’t think I understand,” she said. “ Are you offering to 
pay me for giving up Ernest? I think we may as well say good-bye 
now, I needn’t keep you in the cold any longer.” Something in her look 
made Theophilus sure that his misery must be very evident indeed: 
“Only, Mr. Fletcher, I hope you quite see that any interference between 
Ernest and myself will be worse than useless. You wished to part us, 
and you did it. You may as well be content with that, for you cannot 
bring us together again. 

Repulsed, scorned, and numb with cold, Thorpe Fletcher still saw 
that haunting phantom of justice, and did his best to follow it. He tried 
to say that perhaps—at some future time—if she should think better of 
it—and found himself in the act of being ceremoniously shown out of the 
vault-like room. The sky outside was heavy with coming snow, and 
with one glance at it he hurried home, and called to Dorcas for a big log 
for the fire. Long and deeply did he meditate, with eyes fixed on the 
crackling blaze, and hands softly rubbed in the delicious warmth. A 
great thing had befallen Thorpe. He—who never doubted his ability to 
rule the world in the best possible way, if people would only listen to 
him and to common sense—was not absolutely certain that he had 
improved matters by meddling with Ernest and Lizzie. And as he still 
thought that common sense was on his side, he sat wondering whether, 
by any possibility, there could be something in life not to be ruled by 
common sense, as he understood it. 


Vie 


Two years and a half of the life, to which Lizzie looked forward so , 
despairingly, had passed away, and Lesborough Jay broiling in the August 
sun. The Misses Fletcher panted and fanned themselves, opened windows 
which had long been closed, and would almost have proposed to sit in 
the garden, had it not been as parched and shadeless as the desert. The 
poplar beyond the wall quivered in the haze of heat. To Lizzie, toiling 
wearily through the dust, the hot sunshine seemed very pitiless ; and she 
wanted pity, for things were not going well with’ her. _ The little Crofts 
were supposed to have grown beyonc her teaching, and had been sent to 
@ bourding-school; and though the grocer’s wife loudly proclaimed that 
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she could speak very ‘ighly of Miss Grey, the recommendation was of 
little service. Lizzie gave a few lessons here and there, and imparted a 
smattering of French to the baker’s daughter ; but that was all she did, 
for it really seemed as if no one in Lesborough had any little children 
needing a daily governess, except Mrs. Bradley, of Park Villa. She had 
three charming little girls, and, only a few weeks earlier, she had asked— 
almost entreated—Miss Grey to take charge of them, offering a singu- 
larly liberal salary. But Lizzie, for no apparent reason, had declined the 
situation—civilly, but rather coldly. It was incomprehensible, but it 
was not so easy to understand Lizzie in these later days. She was 
altered in face and manner ; her great grey eyes looked even larger than 
of old, and seemed to have grown darker since the happy light had died 
out of them. Some people said she had gone off very much, and looked 
old for her age; but others thought her handsomer than ever, as she went 
by, with a look on her face that was at once haughty and patient. The 
years that had passed had been even drearier than she had feared, but 
her resolution was unchanged. She had a curious liking for the old red- 
brick bridge. Now that she had so much leisure she would often walk 
that way, and if she found herself alone there, she would lay her hand 
almost caressingly on the low wall. 

Theophilus Fletcher had prospered greatly during these two years. 
The Lesborough foundry was far more important than his predecessor 
ever dreamed of making it. Trade received a new impulse from the 
throng of grimy workmen, who apparently looked on wages as manna, 
and thought it would be impious distrust to save a farthing. Fletcher's 
patent harrows and thrashing machines were widely advertised ; and as 
the big man shouldered his way through the crowd on market days, 
people made room for him with ever increasing respect. He interested 
himself in local reforms, he gave liberally to local charities, and the 
grounds of his handsome house were always open for flower shows or 
school treats. The Rector found him a valuable ally, and he gradually 
began to make his way into the most exclusive circle of Lesborough 
society. Mr. Staunton, the Member, whose estates were encumbered, 
whose family was large, and whose manners were consequently bland, 
saw that Fletcher might be a power in the coming election, and paid 
court to him accordingly. Mrs. Staunton was lavish of her smiles; Miss 
Staunton was very gracious. She had taken rank as the beauty of the 
family ten or twelve years earlier, and had been so hard to please that at 
twenty-nine she found herself still Miss Staunton of Lesborough Park, 
with five half-sisters, who had passed from the nursery to the schoolroom, 
threatening a speedy termination to her reign. She tried her well-worn 
fascinations on the commercial millionaire, partly from habit, but with a 
hesitating idea that something might come of it. She shrank from the 
possibility, and yet it fascinated her with its mixture of splendour and 
degradation. Theophilus never suspected this, but he met her half way. 
It was not his nature to be reserved or frigid with a pretty girl who 
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amused him, and who, in his opinion, was very well able to take care 
of herself. He was flattered by the Staunton’s civility, and so heart 
whole that he could enjoy Ellinor’s little attentions. He meant nothing 
at all, and she was not sure that she meant anything, but nevertheless 
the Lesborough gossips began to talk. 

Lizzie Grey heard the reports as she went on her way, but she took 
no apparent heed of them. What was Mr. Fletcher to her? It was 
true that she saw him occasionally at his sister’s house. She went there 
as of old, and heard the Misses Fletcher boast about Ernest, who was at 
Oxford, they said, and intimate with the nobility. She used to listen 
with a faint smile. He had taken his uncle’s name on succeeding to the 
property, and was Ernest Vaughan now. This small fact seemed to part 
the present time from the bygone days when Ernest Fletcher loved her. 
The little parlour seemed shadowy and strange, even when Theophilus 
came in, with jovial laugh and keen blue eyes, straight from the open air 
of his busy everyday world. He was good-humoured and cordial, though 
he did not say much to her, and never alluded to their useless compact. 
But one night Lizzie was weary and depressed. She listened helplessly 
to Selina and Caroline as they retailed the latest scandal, but through it 
all she was conscious that her life had come to a dreary pause, and that 
hope, energy, and courage had all ebbed together. Suddenly there was 
a loud knock at the door; Selina stopped short in the middle of a spite- 
ful comment, and Mr. Fletcher came in. 

“ At tea?” he said, as he threw himself into the easy chair. “ Well, 
yes, you may give me a cup.” 

Lizzie, who was cutting bread and butter, knew that he had looked 
at her when they shook hands, and she valiantly endeavoured to meet 
his glance as gaily as of old. But she was startled when he turned, fixed 
his eyes on her face, and remarked abruptly: “I saw you to-day, Miss 
Grey.” 

“Did you?” she said, beginning to cut another slice. “I didn’t see 
you.” 

“No, I know you didn’t.” A guilty colour mounted to her cheek, 
but she made no answer. “I saw you on the old red bridge—I say, 
take care!” 

The warning came too late ; the knife had slipped and cut her hand, 
She muffled it quickly in her handkerchief, and looked up defiantly. 
“Tt’s nothing !” she said, angry with herself for the mischance. 

But the cut, though not serious, was deep, and the blood was flowing. 
Miss Selina ran aimlessly about, proposing sugar, cold water, rag, lily 
leaves. “No, no!” Miss Caroline exclaimed, “a door-key down her 
back! I know that’s the best thing. I’ve always heard that a door-key 
—or is that when your nose bleeds?” 

“ Rubbish !” said Thorpe, “a bit of plaster!” And before Lizzie 
knew what he was doing he had thrust his sisters aside, had taken pos- 
session of her wounded hand, and was unfolding the handkerchief. A 
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glance sent Selina and Caroline flying in different directions for plaster, 
and for a moment the two were left alone, and face to face. No word 
was said, but Lizzie was strangely conscious of the firm pressure of his 
fingers, and was conscious of nothing else. How long was it before the 
sisters rushed in with their respective plaster-cases? 

“T can manage it now, thank you !” she said, hastily. 

“ So you think,” ‘he replied. ‘I suppose you thought you could cut 
bread and butter. I'll do both for you to-night.” 

As Lizzie sat in enforced idleness, and drank the tea which he broaght, 
it seemed to her as if a measure of new strength and defiant courage had 
come back to her.. She laughed and talked more like her old self, though 
she would not encounter those watchful eyes. The hands of the little 
clock on the chimney-piece went hurrying round, till Mr. Fletcher glanced 
at it, started, compared it with his great gold watch, and said he must 
go. Lizzie:perceived that it was the time at which she usually left, but 
she felt that it would be like asking for his escort if she announced her 
departure when he had just spoken; so she waited, wondering why on 
earth he waited. At last, after leaning back some time’ in: frowning 
silence, he stretched himself, said, ‘“ Well, I suppose I must be off,” and 
did not stir. Lizzie;. determined to outstay him, talked on, till Miss 
Caroline yawned openly,'and so compelled her to give way. But when 
she would have said “‘ Good night” to Mr. Fletcher, he stood up. “ Why, 
I’m going too,” he said, “I’ll see you home.” She tried to refuse, but 
Selina hurried her off that she might not keep him waiting. Gentlemen 
didn’t like to be kept waiting, she explained to Lizzie as they went up- 
stairs. Lizzie was soon ready, and a minute later she found herself in 
the mocnlit street with Thorpe. 

The pair went a few steps in silence, till a sudden impulse nile the 
girl look up... The light fell.on her companion’s face, and showed. her 
that he was looking at her, from under his heavy brows, with a direct 
intensity which sent a shock through her from head to foot. 

“Take my arm,” he said. 

She shook her head, and walked more quickly. 

“ Miss Grey, what is amiss? Are you well?” 

She was astonished. “ Yes, I’m very well.” 

“You mean it? You are not ill, really?” 

“Of course I mean it! Thank you for your kind enquiries, Mr. 
Fletcher, but I am perfectly well.” 

“ Then something else is the matter; you are unhappy.” She took 
no notice, and after a moment, he went on, in low tones which were even 
more imperious for their self-restraint’; “ Answer me, Miss Grey ; are 
you unhappy ?” 

They had reached her door as he spoke. She was silent still, but 
not with the silence which would have been an admission of unhappi- 
ness. She gathered all her strength, and met his eyes, with a look -of 
inquiry and defiance. 
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“No answer?” he said. “No concern of mine, of course. Oh, you 
are quite right, Miss Grey—your happiness wasn’t in the bargain, was 
it?” And muttering something under his breath he walked away 
without a word of farewell, Lizzie looked after him while she stretched 
out her hand, groping for the door-handle. What right had he to ask 
about her happiness—he, of all men in the world! “But this will be 
the end of it,” she said to herself. “He will be offended now.” 

Theophilus, however, was not easily repulsed. He tried to work 
upon his sisters’ feelings, and arouse their generosity. He remarked how 
obliging and useful Miss Grey was—didn’t they ever make her a little 
present? Miss Caroline explained to him that the advantage was really 
on Miss Grey’s side. “You see, Theophilus, she always has her tea 
every time she comes, and that is something.” — 

“Ts it?” said he. “TI call it as near nothing as a meal can be.” 

“Oh, we don’t expect you gentlemen to care for early tea, and of 
course Miss Grey hasn’t your appetite.” 

“Lucky for Miss Grey. But I didn’t mean eating and drinking. I 
thought if you liked to make her a little present—it needn’t come out of 
your pockets.” He coloured up as he spoke, but Miss Caroline was 
looking at a minute hole in the tablecloth, and did not see it. 

“You are very kind. But there is no occasion, really,” she said. 

When, however, she repeated the conversation to her sister, Miss 
Selina, though generally approving, inclined to think that it might be 
well to give Lizzie Grey a trifle. ‘Theophilus will like to see that we 
follow his advice,” she said. “Just a trifle, you know; more would be 
absurd.” Miss Caroline agreed, looked up a squirrel-skin muff which 
she did not want, put a fresh lining in it, and gave it to Lizzie on her 
birthday, at the beginning of July. Miss Fletcher, having as it were 
committed herself to a more liberal policy, went to the shop and bought 
a small box with a view of Loch Katrine outside, and three reels of 
cotton within, which was duly presented at the same time. Theophilus 
heard of these gifts, and doubtless rejoiced at the success of his scheme. 

It so happened that Lizzie saw no more of him till the beginning of 
August, when a bazaar was held for the Lesborough Church Schools. 
She had a glimpse of him then, as she passed the Town Hall late in the 
afternoon. The Stauntons’ carriage waited outside, and, as she walked, 
she looked at the beautiful, impatient, chestnut horses, sleek and 
shining in the sun, and listened to the music of the military band 
within. Not till her shabby gown almost brushed the splendour of silk, 
did she perceive the great Mrs. Staunton, with her electioneering smile, 
escorted by Theophilus in all his glory. Her primrose fingers rested on 
his sleeve, and his face was radiant. Lizzie remembers him to this day, 
as he stood on the lowest step, the thick gold chain, which Ernest hated, 
glistening in the hot sunshine, the pale grey gloves, the crimson rosebud 
in his coat. _Had she not been taken by surprise she would have turned 
away, but he had seen her, their eyes had met, and instead of the good- 
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humoured nod, which he often bestowed upon her, he lifted his hat with 
@ ceremonious yet eager politeness which challenged Mrs. Staunton’s 
attention. She looked after Lizzie with lofty wonder, and a faint in- 
voluntary admiration, lost the thread of what she was saying, bade Mr. 
Fletcher farewell a little absently, and drove off, sighing at the idea that 
a wealthy man should have such threadbare acquaintances. 

Mrs. Staunton rather liked him than otherwise—in fact, she liked 
him well enough to say “Really! I’m very sorry,” when a few days 
later a rumour ran through the town, that he was mixed up in some 
foreign speculation, and had lost money. People hardly knew what to 
think, but looked doubtfully at one another. It was so unlikely, that 
they could not believe anyone could have invented it. And when Mrs. 
Staunton expressed her languid sympathy, her husband merely replied, 
“T should say it wasn’t true; but if it is, the man must be a fool. 
Literally coining money at that place of his, I’m told.” 

“‘ Well, I daresay we shall hear more soon,” she said. ‘“ Didn’t you 
say we must give another dinner?” and she passed easily to the more 
interesting topic. 

Lizzie Grey heard nothing of the report. Perhaps she was hardly in 
the mood to listen to Lesborough talk just then, for her prospects were 
darkening from day to day. The baker’s daughter, having discovered 
that she knew Trench enough to give her a fine sense of superiority to 
her friends, had discontinued her lessons, and her teacher was left more 
hopeless than before. While Mrs. Staunton was arching her brows over 
the tidings of Thorpe Fletcher's losses, Lizzie sat by her mother’s bedside, 
trying to impart a courage she could not feel. “I shall die in the 
workhouse,” moaned Mrs. Grey. 

“No, no!” said Lizzie. “It cannot come to that.” But she 
trembled as she said it, and lay awake half the night, tormented with 
visions of sombre possibilities. It was in no sanguine frame of mind 
that she prepared to go out the next morning. She was just starting 
when the little girl, who waited on the invalid during her absence, came 
to her with « breathless message, “ Please, Miss, Missis wants to speak to 
you. And, please, Miss, will you come at once, Missis says.” 

“Why, what on earth——’” Lizzie began, as she dashed past the child 
into her mother’s room. ‘ What is the matter, mamma?” 

Mrs. Grey was siting up in bed, with shining eyes, and a faint tinge 
of colour in her cheeks. “I was praying to God last night, and He has 
heard me. Lizzie, look!” And she held out a blue envelope, at the 
sight of which Lizzie stood rooted to the ground. 

“ A man left it at the door, Sarah says; a young man she does not 
know. Who could it be? Oh, Lizzie, do you see what it is?” 

“ Yes,” said the girl slowly. ‘“ But we can’t keep it, mamma.” 

“Not keep it? It is meant for us—look at the envelope—it is 
directed to me!” Mrs. Grey’s words came in startled gasps. 

“T know it is sent to you,” said Lizzie. “ But you must let me take 
it back.” 
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“Back—who sent it then !” 

“Mr. Fletcher.” The name came out with a painful effort. “He 
has sent me money before—more than once—and I have sent it back.” 

Mrs. Grey stared blankly. “What, Ernest Fletcher—no, he’s 
Vaughan now, isn’t he? Do you mean him?” 

“No. Mr. Theophilus Fletcher at the foundry. Miss Fletcher’s 
half-brother.” 

“‘'Why does he send it? I suppose he wants to make you some 
return for your attentions to his sisters. Oh, Lizzie, we can’t send it 
back !” 

“Listen, mamma?” cried Lizzie in despair. “Two years ago I 
happened to serve Mr. Fletcher—you must not ask me how, because it is 
not my secret only—at least he will have it that I served him, and ever 
since then he has been trying to pay me in some way. And because I 
would not have his money he has sent it to you. He is good, he means 
it kindly, but I can’t take his money. Don’t ask me why, mamma, but 
let me give it back—I can’t take it!” 

“ But it is mine!” cried the poor weak woman. “ He sent it to 
me!” Anda dangerous look came into her eyes, as if-she would do 
battle for her treasure with her shaking hands. Lizzie drew back a step 
and looked sadly at her. 

“It is mine!” Mrs. Grey repeated, in her thin voice. “I shall keep 
it for your sake. You shall not have to work yourself to death for me.” 

“Then, mother, you will not keep me. I cannot Ghare it. I have 
no claim on him. He thinks I lost something through him, but I know 
it wasn’t so. I can’t be paid for that day,” she added, half to herself. 
“Oh, mamma, we have never had a quarrel before ! ” 

But Mrs. Grey was not easily conquered. The poor woman clung to 
her prize as if she were in the agony of drowning, and this a saving 
rope. “Mamma!” cried Lizzie, with streaming eyes, “I can work! I 
will work! ‘You shall not want! It would kill me if I had to live on 
Mr. Fletcher’s charity !” 

It was a hard struggle. On Mrs. Grey’s side were feeble arguments, 
and strong entreaties and tears, and in answer the patient voice plead- 
ing, “I can’t take it. He owes me nothing at all.” At last it was 
over, and Lizzie came out. She had the blue envelope in her hand ; she 
was going to return it that afternoon, and her mother had kissed her as 
she stooped to say “ Good-bye.” 

“Was I cruel?” she said to herself, when she was once more in her 
own room. She went to the window. The poplar was trembling in the 
summer breeze, and below lay the strip of garden, down which Ernest 
used to come in the days which seemed so long ago. “I hope I wasn’t 
cruel,” she thought, leaning out to cool her aching eyes. “I have done 
nothing for him. He thinks it was a sacrifice, and I thought so too 
once. But I can’t make money out of that; it would be a lie, and I 
should die of shame !” 
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The foundry stood a little way out of Lesborough, and the way to it 
led through the ugliest and most uninteresting part of the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Fletcher said it was a good level road, and he couldn’t see 
anything amiss with it. Still, let him say what he would, it was not 
beautiful that August afternoon. On both sides, parted from it by low 
banks and closely-cut hedges, lay meadows, marshy and wide, coarsely 
overgrown with yellowish-green grass, and dotted here and there with 
patches of rank weeds, and tall flower-stalks whose blossom was gone. 
Trees there were none, except a straggling line of alders and willows 
which marked the river’s languid course. No road is pleasant when one 
travels on a disagreeable errand ; but Lizzie found an especial drearmess 
in this one, as she turned into it, and saw it visible in its flat monotony 
almost to the foundry-gate. She felt that she could not risk a repetition 
of that morning’s conflict, nor the chance that another gift might arrive, 
and be accepted without her knowledge. She must refuse Mr. Fletcher's 
money in terms about which there could be no mistake. She could not 
wait for a chance meeting, since it might not occur for weeks, and he 
would think all the while that she had taken his bounty. There was no 
help for it; she must go to his office and find him there. And the road 
was so cruel, it kept the end of her journey continually before her. 
Every step brought her visibly nearer to that dreaded interview, the 
mere thought of which made her heart die within her, yet the way was 
so wearily long. She walked as fast as she could, conning over the 
words she meant to say, with an uneasy certainty that Mr. Fletcher’s 
eyes would frighten every syllable out of her head. If ever she feared 
him in old days, she feared him ten times more now. 

At last she reached her destination. She wondered at her own calmn- 
ness as she passed through the gate; and, following the guidance of a 
painted hand, walked straight into the office. “Is Mr. Fletcher here?” 
she asked a clerk. “Will you tell him that I particularly want to 
speak to him? I will not keep him long.” It seemed to her‘as if, in 
uttering the words, she had contrived for a moment to outstrip her own 
nervousness, and it overtook her exactly as she ceased to speak. She 
felt the hot colour in her cheeks, and the eager beating of her heart 
made it hard to catch the man’s reply. But she knew that she gave her 
name, and that a white-faced lad, whom they called Bates, went upstairs 
to ask if Mr. Fletcher were disengaged. The civil clerk gave ler a 
chair, and she sat, looking through the open window into the busy, 
grimy yard. A man, who seemed to be a farmer, came in, and looked 
curiously at her as he went by. He leaned on the desk and spoke, and 
the clerk glanced at her over the new comer’s shoulder, and smiled as he 
answered. Why had she ever come? She would have run away, but 
she had a wild idea that the clerks and the farmer would think her mad 
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and follow her, shouting, till Bates, and Thorpe Fletcher himself, would 
come thundering down the uncarpeted stairs to join in the pursuit. She: 
waited in an agony of suspense till Bates returned, and asked her to step 
upstairs. She followed him with desperate courage. He ushered her into 
Mr. Fletcher’s room in silence, and closed the door after her. 

It was a small room, bright and sunshiny. Thorpe had been build- 
ing extensively at the foundry, and his office, which was only temporary, 
gave a genera] impression of new boards. Lizzie advanced a step 
towards the table, which was covered with papers, and then saw him 
standing at the window. He turned and came towards her, with a 
doubtfully inquiring look. “Nothing the matter, I hope, Miss Grey ? 
Pray sit down.” 

“There is nothing the matter, only I wanted to speak to you. I 
won't keep you a minute.” 

“You are always welcome to as much of my time as can be of any 
service to you,” said Fletcher, apparently reassured, and anxious to 
reassure her. He resumed his former position by the window, a position 
in which the light did not fall on his face, but whence he could look 
sideways at the Lesborough road. 

Lizzie pulled out the envelope. “ Mr. Fletcher, you sent that.” 

He glanced at it, and nodded in the most matter-of-fact way possible, 
but his eyes went quickly back to the ribbon of dusty white which lay 
across the level fields. 

“1 have brought it back,” she said, puzzled at his manner. “ Pray 
don’t send any more.” 

“You don’t want it?” He tapped the pane with restless fingers. 

“No.” 

“You have found a situation which suits you, perhaps?” he went 
on, this time looking straight out of the window and fairly turning his 
back upon her. 

Lizzie, perplexed and nervous, had half forgotten what she meant 
to say. His question put the clue into her hands once more. 

“No, I haven’t. I did hear of one,and when I went to ask about it, 
I found it was only another way of living on your alms.” 

“ The idiotic woman! She overdid it, I suppose,” growled Thorpe, 
manifestly. disconcerted, but without the faintest attempt at disguise. 

“Tam sure she tried to keep your secret, Mr. Fletcher. But you 
have taught me to suspect any good fortune, I think.” 

His answer was an inarticulate grunt. He still kept his back to her. 
It was very disagreeable to have to address her remarks to his shoulders 
and what. she could see of the back of his head, which he held down 
doggedly. The one idea conveyed by the outline of those shoulders was 
that. of inert and ponderous obstinacy. But she continued, passionately 
determined to pierce his armour in some way or other,— 

“Mr. Fletcher, Iam tired of this. When will you leave off perse- 
cuting me? You sent me money, I returned it to you. You persisted 
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again and again. Then you leagued yourself with that woman to cheat 
me into taking your charity:” (At this point the big shoulders became a 
little more expressive, for they were shrugged.) ‘“ What have I done 
that I should be paid for it, with a bank note thrown to me every now 
and then? And what business have you to pay me? I have done 
nothing for you. What I did, I did because I thought it was right. I 
am quite content, and you have nothing to do with it. Still you might 
have gone on, and it would not have mattered. J could have gone on 
returning your presents. But why did you send this to my mother ?” 

She did not pause to hear some muttered words which sounded re- 
markably like, “ Thought she might have more sense than you had.” 

“ You would have enlisted my own mother on your side against me!” 
said Lizzie, in accents of bitter reproach ; “ when we never had a real 
difference in our lives.” 

“Oh!” said Thorpe, “then she had more sense?” 

“Yes, if you choose to call it so. Yes; she wanted to take your 
charity for my sake. But I told her that she must choose between it 
and me, that I wouldn’t touch the bread she bought with it, nor live in 
the house that was maintained with your gifts. I told her that I had 
no claim on you, that I had done nothing for you, given up nothing for 
you, and that I would never be a pensioner of yours.” 

“So the old lady sent it back?” Thorpe questioned, in a curiously 
gentle voice. 

“ Yes; here it is,” said Lizzie. Having expected either persuasion 
or rough words, she did not know what to make of this calmness. His 
face was still obstinately turned to the window. 

“ Put it on the table, anywhere, it doesn’t matter. I shan’t offend 
in that way again.” 

“Thank you,” said Lizzie. 

“ Probably not in any way.” 

Lizzie laid the guilty blue envelope on the table, and hesitated. He 
had spoken the last words with a certain bitterness of emphasis ; what did 
he mean? She had wished to make him understand her inflexible deter- 
mination, but she did not want to part in anger. She would have held 
out her hand to him and gone her way, but for an absurd little difficulty. 
What was the good of holding out her hand to that broad grey-coated back? 
And speech had become difficult again. Now that she had ended the 
sort of understanding which had existed between them, and, no doubt, 
offended him for ever, she hardly understood her own confused and war- 
ring feelings. Only she was conscious of a lurking something, which 
she would die rather than reveal, and which a word might betray. 
Better shake hands and go. But he still stood at the window, with his 
back towards her and his head bowed down. She had hesitated only 
for a couple of minutes, but all at once she started, feeling as if she had 
been waiting for ages in the silent sunshiny room. As if she had known 
the little office in some previous existence, and had stood there, precisely 
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the same, on some occasion, say a million years before. As if everything 
else were a dream, or as if that were a dream, she hardly knew which. 
As if—but Thorpe Fletcher drove all the rest out of her head by turning 
round and confronting her. 

“What are you stopping for?” he demanded, in his roughest tone. 
“You want nothing from me, you would die sooner than let me serve 
you in any way; you hate me—you say so.” 

She attempted a denial, and held out her hand, but he ignored it. 

“No; as you have stayed you shall listen to me for a moment, since 
I’ve had to listen to you.” 

“Mr. Fletcher, are you ill? Is anything the matter?” she exclaimed. 
As soon as she saw him in the full sunlight, she perceived that he was 
haggard and anxious. She started as she met his eyes. Though keen 
and clear, they were small, and overshadowed by his heavy brows, but 
that day there was a fierce spark of fire burning in their greyish-blue. 

“Til?” he repeated. Lizzie Grey could not know it, but the Thorpe 
of twenty years earlier had come to the surface again, and confronted her 
that day. “AmTI ill? Is anything wrong? What the devil is it to 
you, Miss Grey, whether there is or not? It’s good manners to ask, I 
suppose; but you know well enough you don’t care. However, you 
shall hear, since you have asked.” He took a turn or two up and down 
the little room, with the old effect that there seemed to be no place for 
anyone else in it. Lizzie drew back a step to let him pass. He halted 
instantly. “Why don’t you sit down? What's the good of tiring 
yourself after your walk?” 

“ Thank you, I'd rather stand,” said Lizzie. 

“ Stand, then!” was the rough rejoinder. ‘“ Look here, Miss Grey ; 


I’d give my right hand to have been miles away two years ago, instead of 


coming here to meddle with your affairs. I can’t see now what I did 
wrong; it seems to me that no one with any sense could have done 
otherwise. But everything went crooked; I’d better have let it alone 
altogether.” 

“Oh, don’t let us have all the old story over again!” said Lizzie. 
“ Mr. Fletcher, I don’t blame you, I never blamed you ; pray don’t say 
any more about it.” 

Thorpe turned upon her: “ But I choose to say something about it. 
It’s the last time—can’t you have a little patience? Whether I did right 
or wrong, I ruined your prospects; you can’t deny that. I ruined you— 
you, of all people in the world! I’m not going to talk about love at 
first sight, or any of the stuff they put in poetry. When I came to 
Lesborough I hadn’t thought of marrying, at least not for a good while ; 
I had other things to see after. But I soon began to think of it—I 
believe it was partly because I was sorry for what I’d done, and I wanted 
to do what I could to make it up to you.” Lizzie looked blankly at him, 
struck dumb by this singular frankness. ‘But you were so brave,” he 
went on, “and behaved so uncommonly well, that I saw the luck would 
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be on my side instead of yours. Only, when I’d made up my mind that 
you were the one girl in‘all the world for me, and that. if I couldn’t have 
you I’d have no one, I couldn’t tell you so. I kept thinking, suppose 
Ernest should come back, I should never forgive myself if I’d ruined it 
all again. (There, don’t say anything, let me finish. Didn’t I tell you 
it was the last time?) Not that I thought you would be happy with 
him ; I never did. But you had a right to choose for yourself. So I 
waited, and worked, and said to myself that you should be richer as my 
wife than if you had married Ernest with his estate. Only, as I knew 
things were not going very well with you, I tried to help you, just to 
keep your head above water till we should see what the boy would do. 
You wouldn't let me. I tried again, and I found out how it was: you 
hadn’t forgiven my blundering, you weren’t generous enough to let me 
do anything for you. Then I did try to help you without your knowing, 
but it seems you were too sharp for me——” 

“ Mr. Fletcher !” cried: Lizzie. 

“Can't you have patience for five minutes?” he demanded. “I 
suppose you think I’m a rich man? I don’t know whether I am, or 
whether I’m ruined. I’ve done well enough here, but it was too slow 
for me; so I risked it for you. I meant to come straight to you if all 
went. well—of course it would have been no good.” 

“You have failed, then?” said Lizzie, advancing a step, with a new 
light in her eyes. 

“You needn’t be in such a hurry,” he replied. “I tell you I don’t 
know. But I heard something yesterday—what does it matter to you? 
Only if it’s true there'll be a smash here—this place shut up, and all my 
men out of work. My God! what a fool I’ve been!” he said, with a 
quick little gasp. “ Ah, well! you'll read it all in the next Lesborough 
paper, I daresay. Young Marshall promised me a telegram.” He 
glanced at the road as he spoke. “ But what do you care? Only you 
see how well you chose your time to reproach me and fling my money in 
my face. I want you to see that. Ernest will never come back now— 
never. And if I’m beggared, it would have been a pity for me to think 
that I had helped you a little till I could make a fresh start—wouldn’t 
it? No! I’d better begin the world again at forty, knowing that I’ve 
lost all for-nothing ; that I’ve ruined you and myself too; that you hate 
me, that’ you would rather starve—and it will come to that, I daresay— 
than touch a coin of mine, rather go to the workhouse than let me help 
you. Very well, be it so.” He turned to the window again. “I’m 
sick of it all!” he said, in a low voice; “I can do no more—I give up.” 

Quick as thougkt Lizzie sprang to the table and caught up the blue 
envelope. ‘‘ Mr. Fletcher! I’ve taken it!” 

He looked round. “Taken what!” 

. “This!” and holding it up, she went on in a voice which wavered 
wildly between laughing and crying: “ Good-bye, Mr. Fletcher, and thank 
you! I’m going to spend it—may I?” 
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“‘ What do you mean?” said Thorpe. “Take it—only—are you in 
earnest? “Do you see that it isn't quite the same? No, no! don’t say 
anything! ~ Take it, in God’s name! without er spengcrtas: When the 


She pointed to the window: “Is that your messenger?” she’ said, 
growing suddenly calm. ' 

“Yes!” said Fletcher. “Three minutes, and I shall know. Tf I 
escape this time, Ill run no more risks ; and you'll let me come and'say’ 
what I can for myself, won’t you ?” 

“No!” and Lizzie looked straight into his eyes. “If you do come 
I shall refuse to see you.” 

His face fell. “You will not see me?” he stammered, in utter 
bewilderment. 

“No! Ifyou want to say anything to me, you may say it here, and 
now.” 

“ Now?” 

“ Before that message comes ; after that you needn’t trouble yourself. 
I mean what I say.” 

“ But, now?” said Thorpe. “TI tell you I may be a beggar.” 

“ A good thing, too!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You think of nothing but 
money. You are always harping on the money I should have had if I’d 
married Ernest’; then you begin hoarding yours for me—I hate it! 
And now you insult me, yes, insult me! by promising to come—if all 
goes well! I suppose I’m a toy you will like to buy if you are rich ? 
and if you are poor, perhaps some one else——” 

There was a noise as of an arrival below. 

“Lizzie, don’t tempt'me. ‘Suppose the worst—I’m not so young as 
I was, I’m twice your age, child; there’s not much chance for me—I 
should do you a cruel wrong.” 

““T don’t tempt you. Here comes your message. I mean what I 
say—but ‘you know that of old.” ' 

She drew back a little and watched him ; her face was grave, defiant, 
intent. ‘Theophilus turned on his heel, and took a step or two irre- 
solutely: Bates appeared, laid a telegram on the table, and vanished 
discreetly. 

Fletcher'came forward, but’ Lizzie’s hand was on it. She looked up 
at him, he was white to his lips. ‘Will you have it?” she said. 

“How much more harm am I to do?” heasked. “If you would 
only let me help you!” Their eyes met: “ Lizzie, I’m a selfish aa, 
but will you share it, good or bad ?” 

Ten minutes later she was saying, a little regretfully: “I almost 
wish you had been poor for a few years at first.” 

“Thanks !” he said, passing his hand over his forehead, and looking 
downat her with a smile. Only by the sense of present relief could he 
realise what his fear had been. “A few years! You can afford to talk 
like that. How old are you} Twenty? Twenty-one?” 
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“ Twenty-two—at léast I soon shall be.” 

Thorpe smiled. “ Well, I didn’t mind talking in that style when I 
was one-and-twenty ; but, now that more than half my life is gone, I’m 
willing enough to work, but not to fight my way through the crowd to 
get my foot on the lowest round of the ladder again. I like to look 
forward to the end ; I like to feel that I needn't pinch and save. I like 
good wine and good dinners; I didn’t care what I had at one-and- 
twenty.” 

“TI didn’t want you to be poor for very long,” said Lizzie; “just a 
little while. You might have had plenty of good dinners ”—this very 
scornfully—“ afterwards.” 

“You're very kind, but as I can’t dine’ more than once a day I don’t 
see how I could make up for lost time. No, no, Lizzie! you must take 
measI am. I daresay it might be very nice to live in a cottage with 
you to cook for me, but I shan’t be easy till things are made safe, and I 
know that there isn’t a chance of this bargain of ours turning out as 
badly for you as the one we made two years and a half ago.” 

But Lizzie Grey did not seem to think that bargain had turned out 
badly for her. Something was lost with that first dream, no doubt, some- 
thing of spring-time had vanished, but there was no shadow of regret in 
her happy eyes that day. 

It was easy to tell the great news to Mrs. Grey, but Thorpe and 
Lizzie went together, a day or two later, to communicate it to Selina and 
Caroline. Thorpe tried to make a neat little speech, and to present 
Lizzie as a new—but he broke down when he realised that the sentence 
ought to end with “sister.” It was too absurd, so he coughed, and 
finished rather lamely—“a new relation you know.” The Misses 
Fletcher were astounded and displeased, and said they were delighted, 
and had foreseen it long before. They fondled Lizzie, and kissed her 
tenderly, while Thorpe sat on the sill of the open window, and looked 
on with twinkling eyes. But he did not like it so well when his own 
turn came. 

“Come into the garden for five minutes, Lizzie,” he said a little later. 
But his sisters detained her, to ask if she wouldn’t put something more 
on, and to hang about her, as if she were going on an expedition of some 
difficulty and possible danger, and they could hardly bear to risk their 
treasure. At last she escaped, and ran out, to find Thorpe leaning 
against the door which led into the garden, and talking to Dorcas. 

“ Ah, here you are!” he said. They went down the path together, 
and paused when they came to the little space at the end. Lizzie pointed 
upwards. “That is my window.” 

“Ah!” said Thorpe. “Isee. Very handy.” 

He leaned against the wall, and looked up at the little window with 
its glittering panes. The steep red roof which caught the western glow, 
the two or three pigeons perched upon its ridge, the poplar, hardly stir- 
ring in the still air, all stood keenly out against the pale blue sky, and 
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Fletcher studied them as if he were learning them by heart, “I’m going 
to ask you a question,” he said at last, “and I want you to tell me the 
truth.” 

She answered with a happy smile, “ Do you know, Thorpe, I hope 
it won’t be very inconvenient, but I’m afraid I shall never be able to tell 
you anything else. I might, perhaps, if you would shut your eyes, but 
not when you look at me so.” 

“Hm! I think you managed to keep me in the dark pretty well,” 
he rejoined. “If I’d known I might have come and looked after you a 
little sooner.” 

“Instead of my having to come to you! But what is your question?” 

“Tsn’t this where Ernest used to come?” 

She nodded, growing suddenly grave. 

“‘T know you care for me now,” said Thorpe; “ I shan’t ask you that. 
But suppose I had never come to Lesborough at all, never interfered with 
you and Ernest, you might have been very happy.” 

“ Perhaps,” looking at the ground as she spoke. 

Thorpe laid his great hand on her shoulder. “If everything had 
gone well, don’t you think in your heart that that would have been best 
of all? Your first love, nearer your own age, and I know how you cared 
for him. Tell me, child,” this very gently,—“I can’t be happy unless I 
can get to the bottom of things—tell me the truth, don’t you think that 
might have been the best? You needn’t be afraid. Don’t think I shall 
be angry. I shall only want, to do more to make you some amends for 
what I can’t give you now.” 

‘ Then,” said Lizzie, still without looking up, “I’m afraid you won’t 
take so much trouble about me, for oh, Thorpe, I am very glad you 


came!” 
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Tue idea generally prevailing, among astronomers, respecting the moon’s 
Condition is that she is a dead planet, an orb which circles around the 
sun like her companion planet the earth, but is not, like the earth, the 
abode of living creatures of any sort. Formerly, indeed, other views 
were entertained. It was thought that the dark regions were seas, the 
bright regions continents—a view embodied by Kepler in the saying, ‘ Do 
maculas esse maria, do lucidas esse terras.’ But the telescope soon satisfied 
astronomers that there are no seas upon the moon. It has been noted 
that in two well-known passages of the Paradise Lost, in which Milton 
touches on the work of Galileo with the telescope, he speaks of lands, 
mountains, rivers, and regions, but not of oceans or seas, upon the moon. 
Thus, in describing the shield of Satan, he compares it to 
na if ‘The moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
’ At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Val d’Arno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe. 


While again, in the fifth book, Raphael views the earth 


As when by night the glass 
Of Galileo, less assured, observes 
Imagined lands and regions in the moon. 


We may well believe that had Galileo, in his interviews* with Milton, 
described appearances which (with his telescopic power) resembled seas or 
oceans, the poet would not have used so vague a word as ‘ regions’ in the 
third line of the last quoted passage, where the word ‘oceans’ would 
so obviously have suggested itself. From the very beginning of the 
telescopic observation of our satellite, it became clear that no seas or 
oceans exist upon her surface. And as telescopic power has increased, 


and the minute details of the moon’s surface have been more searchingly — 


scrutinised, it has been seen that there are no smaller water regions, no 
lakes, or rivers, not even any ponds, or rivulets, or brooks. 

But indeed, while the close telescopic scrutiny of the moon was thus 
showing that there are no water surfaces there, it was becoming also 
clear that no water could remain there under the sun’s rays ; that is, on 
the parts of the moon which are illuminated. For it was found that the 
moon has an atmosphere so rare that water would boil away at a very 





* See Milton’s Areopagitica. 
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low temperature indeed. How rare the lunar atmosphere is we do not 
certainly know ; but a number of phenomena show that it must be very rare 
indeed. Some of these have been already considered, along with other 
lunar phenomena, in an article which appeared in the CornHILL Macazine 
for August, 1873; and for this reason (especially as that article has since 
been republished) we do not here enter into this portion of the evidence, 
our object’ being to discuss here certain relations which were not dealt 
with in that earlier paper. 

But now. that astronomers have almost by unanimous. consent, 
accepted the doctrine of the development of our system, which involves 
the belief that the whole mass of each member of the system was formerly 
gaseous with intensity of heat, they can no longer doubt that the moon 
once had seas and an atmosphere of considerable density.:, The moon has 
in fact, passed through the same. changes as our own earth, though not 
necessarily in. the same exact way. She was once vaporous, as was our earth, 
though not at the same time nor for so long a time, She was.once glowing 
with intensity of heat, though. this stage also must. have continued for 
a much shorter time than the corresponding stage of our earth’s history. 
Must we not conclude that after passing through that stage the moon was 
for:a time a habitable world as our earth:is now? The great masses of 
vapour. and of cloud which had girt our moon’s whole globe, even as in 
the: youth of our earth her seas enwrapped. her in cloud form, must at 
length have taken their place as seas upon her surface. . The,atmosphere 
which had supported those waters must at first have been dense by 
comparison with the present lunar atmosphere, perhaps even by com- 
parison with the present atmosphere of our earth. Then. the glowing 
surface of the moon gradually cooled, until at length the moon must 
have. been, a: fit abode for life. But whether, when thus swept and 
garnished into fitness for: habitation, the moon actually . beeame an 
inhabited world, is a question which will be variously answered according 
to our views respecting the economy. of nature in this respect. Those 
who hold that nature makes nothing in vain, will need only to ask 
whether the support of life is the. one sole purpose which a planet can 
subserve ; if that should appear probable, they would at once decide that 
the moon must during its habitable stage have been inhabited. Others 
who, looking around at the workings of nature as known to us, perceive, 
or think they perceive, that there is much which resembles waste in 
nature, will be less. confident on this point. They may reason that as 
of many seeds which fall upon the ground, scarce one subserves the one 
purpose for which seeds can be supposed to have been primarily intended, 
as. many younglings among animals perish untimely, as even many races 
and types fail of their apparent primary purpose, so cur moon, and 
possibly many such worlds, may never have subserved and never come 
to: subserve that one chief purpose for which the orbs peopling space can 
be:supposed to have been formed, if purpose indeed reigns throughout 
the universe. 
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But we are not here concerned to inquire carefully whether the moon 
ever was inhabited ; we care only to show the probability, the all but cer- 
tainty, that the moon during one stage of her existence was a habitable 
body, leaving the questions whether she ever actually had inhabitants, 
and what (if she had) their nature may have been, to the imagination of 
the reader. Most certainly there is little reason for believing that on 
this point men will ever have any real information for their guidance. 

Combining together several considerations—viz., first that the moon 
must have been fashioned as a planet many millions of years before the 
earth, that her original heat must have been greatly less than that of the 
earth (corresponding to a reduction of many millions of years in the 
time required for cooling down to the habitable condition), that each 
stage of the moon’s cooling must have lasted less by many millions of 
years than the corresponding stage for the earth’s cooling, and that 
lunar gravity being so much less than terrestrial gravity the moon’s vul- 
canian vitality must have lasted for a much shorter time than the earth’s 
—we perceive that the moon must have passed that stage of her history 
which corresponded to that through which our earth is now passing, many 
many millions of years ago. It would probably be no exaggeration 
whatever of the truth to say that more than a thousand millions of years 
have passed since the moon was a habitable world. But we may quite 
confidently assert that fully a hundred millions of years have passed 
since that era of her history. And as the changes which she has under- 
gone since then have occurred at a much more rapid rate than those by 
which the earth is now passing on and will continue to pass on, for ages 
yet to come, towards planetary decrepitude, we may assert with ‘equal 
confidence that the moon in passing through a stage of planetary existence 
which the earth will not reach for many hundreds of millions of years yet 
to come. The moon, thus regarded, presents to us a most interesting sub- 
ject of study, because she illustrates, in general respects if not perhaps 
in details, the condition which our earth will attain in the remote future. 

Let us then examine the principal features of the moon,—those which 
may be regarded as characteristic, which at any rate distinguish her from 
the earth—and consider how far it is probable that our earth will one day 
present similar features. We can also inquire how far the moon’s 
present condition may be regarded as that of a dead world, in this sense 
that she can neither now be, nor (under any conceivable circumstances) 
hereafter become, once again a habitable world as formerly she pre- 
sumably was. 

There is one very 1emarkable feature of the moon’s motions which is 
commonly not explained as we are about to explain it, but in a way 
which would correspond better with the general views indicated in this 
article, than the interpretation which seems to us preferable. We refer 
to the circumstance that the moon’s rotation on her axis takes place in 
precisely the same time as her revolution around the earth. This is, in 
reality, a very strange feature, though it is often dismissed as if there 
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were nothing very remarkable about it. In whatever way the arrange- 
ment was brought about, it is absolutely certain that the earth had her 
share in the work; and again, no matter what explanation or set of 
explanations we accept, we find most interesting evidence suggested as to 
the moon’s past condition. 

According to one account, the moon was originally set spinning at a 
rate closely corresponding to her present rotation rate, and the earth, 
having by her attractive power somewhat elongated the moon towards 
herself, acted on this not perfectly round body in such sort as gradually 
to coerce its motion of rotation into exact agreement with its motion of 
revolution. It is known that this would necessarily happen if the 
original approach to agreement between these motions had been 
sufficiently close. If we adopted this view, we should find ourselves in 
presence of the somewhat remarkable fact that the small moon was in 
the beginning set rotating so slowly that its.day lasted as long asa 
lunar month. Such a rotation, as the result of some process of syste- 
matic evolution, could be readily accepted ; but that this motion, which 
presents no recognisable advantages, and many most manifest incon- 
veniences (for creatures living in the moon), should have been specially 
communicated to the moon by the creative hand, would not be an accept- 
able theory, even if we were not forced by overwhelming evidence t 
throw special creative acts very much farther hack (to say the least) than 
the formation of our moon, or of any part of the solar system. 

Another explanation which has been offered runs as follows. When 
the moon had oceans, the earth must have acted on those oceans in the 
same way as the moon now acts on the oceans of our earth. In one 
respect the earth must have acted more energetically, in another less. 
Being very much (eighty-one times) more massive than the moon, the 
earth necessarily exerts much more force on the moon’s substance than 
the moon exerts on hers.* On the other hand, the relative difference 
between the pull on the nearest and remotest parts of the globe is less in 
the case of the earth drawing the waters of the moon (in old times) than 
in the case of the moon drawing the waters of the earth ; for the moon is 
a much smaller globe than the earth ; and this difference is the really 
effective force in the production of tides. Also it is probable that the 
moon never had a relatively large ocean-surface, as will presently be 
shown, and small seas (probably disconnected) could not be swept by a 
great tide-wave. Still we may suppose that there was once a tidal wave, 
greater or less, sweeping athwart the lunar seas much in the manner of 





* In one sense the moon pulls the earth just as strongly as the earth pulls the 
moon, for gravity is not a force which one body exerts on another solely, but a 
mutual force. But what mathematicians call the moving force exerted Ly the earth 
on the moon is eighty-one times greater than the corresponding force exerted by the 
moon on the earth ; for the mutual attraction between these bodies has in tlhe former 
case to move the moon, whereas in the latter it has to move the much larger mass of 
the earth, 
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our own tidal wave. Now, our tidal wave is beyond doubt slowly 
checking the earth’s motion of rotation, for the wave travels so as to 
meet the motion of rotation, which therefore to some slight degree it 
opposes. This will go on, until at length the rotation has been so 
reduced that the tidal wave no longer affects it; or, in other words, 
until the earth’s period of rotation corresponds with the period of the 
tidal wave, viz., with the lunar month. Hundreds of millions of years 
will pass before that happens ; but then we have seen that the moon may 
fairly be regarded as illustrating the earth’s condition hundreds of 
millions of years hence. Accordingly, there is nothing absolutely 
incredible in the theory that during the remote ages when the moon had 
seas the tidal wave which traversed them, continually retarding the 
moon’s motion of rotation, gradually coerced it into absolute agreement 
with her motion of revolution around the earth. Still it must be 
admitted that the theory is not very easily to be accepted as it stands. 
The seas of the moon were probably less in relative extent, even when at 
their largest, than those of Mars now are, and such seas could have no 
tidal waves which even in thousands of millions of years could reduce 
the moon’s rate of rotation in any considerable degree ; and, as we shill 
presently see, the duration of the era when the moon had seas can 
hardly have been measured by periods so vast. On the whole, while we 
may admit the probability that at some very distant time in the past the 
earth may have exerted influences on lunar seas resembling those which 
the moon now exerts on our seas, it does not appear to us probable that 
the peculiar feature we are now considering can be attributed either 
wholly or in very large degree to the retarding influence of tidal waves 
upon the moon. 

One other theory remains which seems to have more in its favour 
than either of those hitherto considered. Before the moon became: a 
separate planet her frame, then vaporous, must have been enwrapped in 
the vaporous frame of the earth. While this continued the moon was 
necessarily compelled to move as a portion of the earth’s outer envelope, 
and therefore, of course, turned upon her axis in the same time that that 
exterior portion of the earth revolved. So soon as the contraction of the 
earth’s vaporous frame left the moon outside, she was free if she could 
to.change her rate of rotation; that is to say, the earth’s enwrapping 
Vapour-masses no longer prevented the moon frum changing her rotation 
rate. And there were two causes at work, either of which, if in action 
alone, would have markedly changed the moon’s rate of turning on her 
axis. One was the gradual contraction of the moon’s frame in cooling. 
This would have made her turn more quickly on her axis. The other 
was the continually gathering in of meteoric matter from without, which 
was a process taking place probably far more rapidly then than now, 
seeing that the meteoric systems now remaining are the merest residue of a 
- residue compared with those existing hundreds of millions of years ago. 
This process would tend to make the moon turn more slowly upon her 
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axis. However, the-former process would probably operate far more 
effectively, and thus the moon would on the whole have acquired a more 
rapid rate of rotation, and the coincidence between rotation and revo- 
lution existing when she first had separate existence would have dis- 
appeared. But there was all the time a force at work to check the 
tendency to change in this respect. The earth was there, exerting that 
very force which we have already described in considering another 
theory—a force competent, we may infer, to check the tendency to a slow 
increase in the moon’s rate of rotation, and to preserve that relation 
which existed when the moon was first formed. We say that the 
competence of this force may be inferred—meaning that the observed 
coincidence between the moon’s rate of turning round upon her axis, 
and her rate of revolution around the earth, shows that the force was 
sufficient for that purpose. A similar force exerted by the sun upon 
the earth since she was first separately formed has not proved competent, 
as we know, to make the earth turn on her axis in the same time 
exactly that she travels round the sun; that is, in a year. Nor have 
any of the planets been forced to behave in this way. But we can 
readily understand that a great difference should exist between the 
formation of a planet which, having an enormously high temperature 
when first formed, would have an enormous amount of contraction to 
undergo ; and the formation of a subordinate orb like the moon, which, 
though no doubt intensely hot when first thrown off * by the contracting 
earth, cannot have been nearly so hot as a planet at the corresponding 
stage of its existence. On the whole, there are (so it seems to us) good 
reasons for believing that that peculiar law of the moon’s motion which 
causes the same lunar hemisphere to be constantly turned earthwards 
had its origin during the birth itself of our satellite. We may, indeed, 
find in that peculiarity one of the strongest arguments in favour of the 
theory that our solar system reached its present condition by a process 
of development, since on no other theory can a satisfactory solution be 
obtained of the most striking peculiarity of the moon’s motions. y 
But the inhabitants of earth are more directly interested—not for 
their own sake, but for the sake of their remote descendants—in the 
subject of the moon’s present airless and waterless condition, regarded as 
the result of systematic processes of change. If we can ascertain what 
those processes may have been, and if we should find that similar 
processes are taking place, however slowly, on the earth, then the moon’s 
present condition has in a sense the same sort of interest for us that a 
man in the full vigour of life might be supposed to find in the study of 
the condition of aged persons, if through some strange chance he had 
never had an opportunity of observing earlier the effects of old age upon 





* We here use the words “thrown off” as equivalent to “left behind.” The 
theory that the moon was thrown off by the earth, or the earth by the sun, is 
altogether inconsistent with mechanical possibilities, 
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the human frame. The inhabitant of earth who contemplates the 
moon’s present wretched condition, may be disposed—like Lydia Van den 
Bosch when she saw Madame Bernstein’s shaky hands and hobbling gait 
—to hope we “shan’t be like her when we're old, anyhow;” but the 
probabilities are in favour of a young world following in the same path 
which those now old have followed, and so reaching the same condition. 
If the moon is really a much older world than the earth—and we have 
seen that in all probability she is—then she presents to us a picture of 
the condition which our earth will hereafter attain. 

We had occasion in the article on the Moon, referred to above, to 
notice the theory advanced by Frankland in this country respecting the 
way in which the lunar air and seas have been caused to disappear ; but 
we did not then enter into any very careful discussion of that theory, 
our purpose Jeading us to consider other matters. But in this place the 
theory must occupy a larger share of our attention. In passing, we may 
remark that the originator of the theory was Seeman, the German 
geologist ; but it was independently advanced by Frankland in England, 
Stanislas Meunier in France, and Sterry Hunt in America. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that no other theory seems 
_ available. Of three others which have been advanced, only one, 

’ Hansen’s, according to which the seas and atmosphere of the moon have 
been drawn by lunar gravity to the farther or unseen hemisphere of the 
moon, needs serious refutation. (The other two are Whiston’s theory, 
that a comet carried off the lunar seas and air; and the theory—whose 
author is unknown to us—that the lunar seas, and later the lunar 
atmosphere, have been frozen through the intensity of cold to which, in 
the long lunar nights, the moon is exposed.) But this theory is no 
longer entertained by astronomers, simply because it has been shown 
that the peculiarity of the moon’s shape which had suggested the theory 
has been found, first, to have no real existence; and, secondly, to be 
incapable, if it existed, of exercising the supposed effect.* 








* The idea was that the moon, though nearly spherical, is somewhat egg-shaped, 
the smaller end of the egg-shaped figure being directed towards our earth. Now, 
while it is perfectly clear that on this supposition the greater part of the moon’s 
visible half would be of the nature of a gigantic elevation above the mean level, and 
would therefore be denuded (or might be denuded) of its seas and the denser parts of 
the air formerly covering it, yet it is equally clear that all round the base of this 
monstrous lunar elevation the seas would be gathered together, and the air would be at 
its densest. But it is precisely round the base of this part of the moon, or, in other 
words, round the border of the visible lunar hemisphere, that we should have the 
best chance of perceiving the effects of air and seas, if any really existed; and it is 
because of the absolute absence of all evidence of the kind that] astronomers 
regard the moon as having no seas and very little air. It is worthy of notice that 
Hansen’s theory was anticipated by the author of that clever little pamphlet called 
The Lunar Hoax, who places the human inhabitants (the Bat-men) in the regions near 
the edge of the lunar disc, on the strength of some such views as Hansen advanced 
a quarter of a century later. Recently the Chicago Times published several columns 
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The theory independently advanced by the four students of science 
named above is simply this, that seas formerly existing on the surface of 
the moon have been gradually withdrawn into the moon’s interior, and 
that a similar process, but chemical rather than mechanical, has led to 
the withdrawal of the greater portion of the air which formerly enve- 
loped the moon’s frame. 

It may be well, first, to inquire whether the moon is likely to have 
had originally an atmosphere of considerable density and oceans of con- 
siderable extent. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the materials 
of the moon’s mass (including air and water) were originally proportioned 
as to quantity very much like those of our earth’s mass, it is easily seen 
that the quantity of air above each square mile of the moon’s surface, at 
the time when the moon had reached the stage of planetary development 
through which our earth is now passing, must have been very much less 
than the quantity of air now existing above each square mile of the 
earth’s surface. For, the moon’s mass being about an eighty-first part of 
the earth’s, the mass of the lunar air must have been about an eighty- 
first part of the mass of our present atmosphere. But the moon’s 
surface bears a much greater proportion to the earth’s, being about a 
thirteenth. Whence it follows that, on the assumptions we have made, 
the quantity of air above each square mile of the moon’s surface would 
be only about one sixth part of the quantity above each square mile of 
the earth’s surface. And this air being drawn downwards only by lunar 
gravity, which has but about a sixth part of the energy of our terrestrial 
gravity, would be less compressed in the same degree on this account. 
One sixth of the quantity of air being thus compressed with one sixth 
the amount of force, it is clear that the density of the lunar air in that 
stage of the moon’s existence would only be about one thirty-sixth of the 
density of our air. Similar reasoning applies to the water, except as to 
the compression under lunar gravity. The average quantity of water to 
each square mile of the moon’s surface would be but about one sixth part 
of the quantity there is for each square mile of the earth’s surface. The 
relative extent of the lunar oceans would not be less in precisely the 
same degree, however. For, speaking generally, the bed of the ocean 
slopes downwards from the shore-line imsuch a way that more than half, 
or a third, or a fourth, or so on, would have to be removed to diminish 
the surface by a half, a third, or a fourth, or so on, respectively. We 
may illustrate our meaning here by considering the relation between the 
quantity of water in a wine-glass (supposed to be cone-shaped) and the 





of lunar-hoax matter, purporting to be an account of observations made in France 
with a new and exceedingly powerful reflecting telescope. The observations made 
with this instrument showed a number of lunar folks, whose movements rendered it 
manifest that they were prisoners undergoing some kind of penal servitude, the 
visible lunar hemisphere being a sort of Botany Bay or Cayenne for lunar offenders, 
while the other hemisphere is a comfortable place of abode for good moon people. 
But what an unhappy state of things is here suggested! Conceive a world, one half 
of whose surface is required as an abode for its malefactors ! 
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surface of the water. Suppose the wine-glass full at first, and the 
circular surface of the water to be three square inches, then if five sixths 
of the water are thrown out, so that only one sixth remains, the surface 
will not be reduced to one sixth its former extent—that is, to one half of 
a square inch—but will be about nine tenths of a square inch. It is clear 
that in the case of an ocean having a bottom very steeply sloping near 
the shore-line, and nearly level elsewhere, a large proportion of the water 
might be drawn off, and the ocean-surface still remain almost as great 
as before. We may assume as a mean and sufficiently probable hypo- 
thesis that the lunar oceans had a relative surface equal to between one 
half and one third of the present relative surface of the terrestrial oceans. 
That is to say, our oceans covering about 72 hundredths of the entire 
surface of the earth, we may assume that the lunar oceans covered 
between 36.and 24 hundredths of the entire surface of the moon. It 
will be seen presently that some importance attaches to this question of 
the probable surface of the seas on the moon, a portion of the evidence 
for the theory we are examining depending on this relation. 

Let us next consider in what way the withdrawal of the lunar 
oceans into the moon’s interior probably took place. On this point, 
Franklaud’s presentation of the theory is undoubtedly defective. In fact, 
it has been the weakness of the theory in this respect, as presented in 
England, which has in all probability prevented it from receiving the 
attention. here which it fairly deserves. “The cooling of the moon’s 
mass must,” said Frankland, “in accordance with all analogy, have 
been attended with contraction, which can scarcely be conceived as 
occurring without the development of a cavernous structure in the 
interior. Much of the. cavernous structure would doubtless com- 
municate, by means of fissures, with the surface, and thus there would 
be provided an internal receptacle for the ocean, from the depths of 
which even the burning sun of the long lunar day would be totally 
unable to dislodge more than traces of its vapour.” And he proceeds 
thus to analyse the amount of space which would be rendered available 
for the retreat of the lunar oceans. “ Assuming the solid mass of the 
moon to contract on cooling at the same rate as granite, its refrigeration 
through only 180° of the Fahrertheit thermometer (the difference between 
the boiling and the freezing points) would create cellular space equal to 
nearly 144 millions of cubie miles, which would be more than sufficient 
to: engulf the whole of the lunar oceans, supposing them to bear the 
same proportion to the mass of the moon as our own oceans bear to that 
of the earth.” 

But in reality no such cavernous structure could possibly be deve- 
loped in the interior of a planet like the moon, Frankland’s mistake, 
here, is similar to that made by Brewster and others, who have suggested 
that possibly the small mean density of the outer planets might be due 
to the existence of great: void spaces in the interior of those bodies. So 
sdon, however, as we make the roughest calculation of the pressures 
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existing in the interior of even a small planet like the moon, we perceive 

that there could be no cavities. The most solid materials—steel, ada- 

mant, platinum—become plastic under pressures far less than those 

brought into action by the attractive energy of a planet’s mass upon all 

parts of its interior, except those not far from the surface. Be it noticed 

that it is not, as some seem to suppose who have written on this subject, 

the force of gravity at different depths which has to be considered. That 

diminishes as the centre of the planet is approached. What we have 

really to consider is the pressure produced by the weight of tie superin- 

cumbent mass above any given level, and this of course becomes greater 
and greater as the depth below the surface increases. If the rigidity of 
the solid substances forming the solid crust of a planet were such that 
any amount of pressure could be borne without impairing it, then of 
course the various layers of the crust would form a series of arches, 

stronger and stronger with approach to the centre, because of the in- 

creased compression, and therefore the increased density of their sub- 

stance. There is no @ priori reason, perhaps, why this should not be sd. 

Compression, for example, might increase the rigidity or force-resisting 
power of the materials of the earth’s substance in such sort that: mines 

might be dug to any depth, and horizontal tunnelling carried out from 

the lowest parts of any mine. But experiment shows that the fact is 

otherwise. . Under great pressures the most solid substances become 
plastic. Steel behaved like a liquid in Tresca’s experiments, affording 
the most conclusive evidence that at a depth of ten or twelve miles no 

steel walls, however massive, could defend a cavernous space from the 

surrounding pressures, which would simply crush in the steel until it 

formed one solid mass without interstices—at least with no. interstices 

which could be seen if the steel were afterwards brought up from that 

depth to be cut open and examined. It will be readily understood that 

at the depth of ten or twelve miles there can be no caverns into which 

the water of the oceans could be bodily withdrawn. Extending similar 

considerations to the moon, we perceive that there can be no caverns in 

the moon’s interior at a greater depth than sixty or seventy, or at the 

utmost 100 miles. Now 100 miles is less than the twentieth part of 
the moon’s diameter, and the entire mass of the moon exceeds the mass of - 
the outermost layer (to a depth of 100 miles) in about the proportion of 
four to one. So that even on the assumption that all the external parts 

of the moon, to the depth of 100 miles, contracted in such a way as 

to leave cavernous spaces in the manner conceived by Frankland, there 

would not be nearly enough space for the lunar oceans, supposing them 

to bear the same proportion to the moon’s mass which our ocean bears to 

the mass of the earth. 

But, though cavernous spaces would not form throughout the interior 
of a planet, room would yet be found, even to the degree conceived by 
Frankland, for the waters of the planet. The greatest possible pressure 
to which the most solid rock can be exposed would not fill the capillary 
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spaces which exist throughout the material of the rock, while the pres- 
sure on the water at great depths would force it into even minuter than 
capillary spaces. This has been conclusively shown during experiments 
entered upon for another purpose—viz. to determine the compressibility 
of water. For when in 1661 Florentine academicians tried to compress 
water which had been enclosed within a globular shell of gold, they 
found that the water under great pressure forced its way through the 
pores of the gold, and stood on the outside of the globe like dew; and 
since that time the experiment has been repeated with globes of other 
metals, a similar result being obtained. 

It follows from these considerations that, as a planet cools, more and 
more space is formed for the retreat of the planet’s seas; and that in all 
probability in the extreme old age of a planet, when its whole frame to 
the very centre has been sufficiently cooled, space enough is thus formed 
to hold all the water which had once adorned the planet’s surface. 

If we consider the whole history of the moon’s cooling, partly as indi- 
cated by her actual aspect, partly by the evidence given by the aspect of 
other planets, and partly as justly inferrible from the laws of physics, we 
shall find abundant reason for believing that her seas at any rate might 
thus have been withdrawn. During the earlier stages of a planet’s 
history, considered in the essay entitled “‘ When the Seas were Young” 
(Cornutt for August and October last), the seas are floating in the form 
of cloud and vapour above the planet’s surface. In the next stage, when 
the crust is still hot, but not too hot for the waters to rest upon it, the 
process of cooling must take place more rapidly in the crust of the planet 
than in the planet’s interior. All this time, then, the crust would be con- 
tracting upon the nucleus—a process which would leave no cavernous 
spaces between the crust and the nucleus for the waters to retreat to. 
From time to time the contracting crust would give way, exactly as a 
non-contracting crust would give way under the pressure of an expand- 
ing nucleus. The scene of such a catastrophe would be marked there- 
after by a great crater at the place where the crust first gave way, and a 
series of radiating streaks marking the places where the crust was split 
open all around that spot. The signs of events such as these in the 
moon’s earlier history are very manifest. There is the great lunar crater 
Tycho, which is clearly visible to the naked eye, near the lower part of 
the disc of the moon ; and from this as a centre radiations extend in all 
directions, some of which run right across the visible lunar hemisphere, 
and probably extend right round the moon. These also can be seen 
with the naked eye ; and they are so well marked in photographs of the 
moon that some supposed the earlier photographs by Draper and Ruther- 
furd in America, and by De la Rue in this country, were in reality only 
photographs of a peeled orange, the crater Tycho representing one end of 
the core, and the radiations corresponding to divisions between the sec- 
tions of the orange. Besides this most remarkable case, there are six 
others, centres of radiating streaks on the moon’s visible hemisphere, and 
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doubtless others upon the unseen hemisphere. We have here clear evi- 
dence of the tremendous nature of the forces which were at work 
throughout the moon’s frame in the earlier stages of her history, the dis- 
turbance in particular by which the radiations from Tycho were made 
having apparently wracked the whole frame of the moon. Directly, 
indeed, these considerations do not affect the theory we are considering, 
because no large portion of the lunar seas can by any possibility have 
retreated beneath the surface during this stage of her existence. But as 
showing the enormous store of heat which existed at that time (by far 
the larger part of which must have remained unexhausted when the next 
stage began) the consideration of these amazing evidences of disturbance 
has an important though indirect bearing on our subject. 

After the crust had parted with the greater portion of the heat which 
it had possessed when first formed, it would cool and therefore would 
contract but slowly. The nucleus, on the other hand, which had before 
contracted more slowly than the crust, would now contract more rapidly, 
leaving spaces between itself and the crust. And then two things would 
happen. One would be the manifestation of vulcanian energy in con- 
sequence of the heat generated by the crust as it crushed its way down- 
wards upon the retreating nucleus. The other would be the influx of 
water wherever it found access to the cavernous spaces between the crust 
and the nucleus. It is probable that before this vulcanian era of the 
moon’s history was completed a considerable portion of the lunar waters 
had taken its place permanently beneath the crust. It should be 
noticed that this era corresponds with a part of the earth’s existence 
which is as yet far from being completed, even if it can be regarded as 
much more than begun. It is far from unlikely that the era during 
which a planet’s crust is thus kept in constant activity by the retreating 
motion of the nucleus synchronises with the period during which, life 
exists on the planet’s surface. During all this period, which may have 
lasted tens of millions of years, not only were portions of the waters of 
the moon gradually taking up their place in cavernous spaces between 
the crust and the retreating nucleus, but another process must have been 
at work to exhaust the lunar seas. When water falls upon a large land- 
surface in the form of rain, so that the surface is thoroughly drenched, a 
portion probably disappears permanently from the water-circulation of 
the globe. Of course, the greater portion is conveyed into the sea in the 
form of running water. Then, again, the drying of the surface means 
that the water which had moistened it is taken into the air again in the 
form of aqueous vapour. And this eventually assumes the form of. 
visible cloud, and after sundry changes (during which it may many 
times in turn appear as cloud or disappear as vapour) it falls again in 
rain, and may be either restored in this way directly to the sea from 
which it came, or so fall on Jand-surface as to run into some stream com- 
municating by brook, rivulet, river, and estuary with the ocean. And 
some portion-of the water which falls.on land-surfaces, passing below the 
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surface, feeds internal streams, and eventually appears Again in the form 
of spring-water. But it cannot be doubted that a portion of the water 
which falls on dry land soaks its way downwards, very slowly, perhaps, 
but steadily and continuously, thus removing itself from sight, and - ¥ 
tanto diminishing the planet’s surface-waters. 

How much of the water would be removed by these causes, before 
the last stage of all began (at least the last change of a planet’s existence 
as a body undergoing change) is not easily determined. Probably a 
quarter or a third of the water forming the original oceans of a - planet 


might be withdrawn in one or other of these ways, leaving the ‘rest to be . 


removed during the refrigeration of the nucleus itself—a process requiring 
many millions, possibly hundreds of millions, of years for its completion. 
In whatever way the withdrawal of the lunar seas was accomplished, 
it i is certain that every particle of water has disappeared from the strface 
of the moon ; and as there are clear signs of the formér existence of ex- 
tensive ida seas, apart from the strong @ priori considerations showing 
‘that the moon must once have had water on her surface, we have Tittle 
“choice but to admit that the waters of the moon have béen withdrawn by 
“such gradual processes as have been described above, and consequehtly 
that the era of the’ moon’s existence as a habitable world is really re- 
moved from the present epoch by the enormous time-infervals required 
for the completion of those processes. In fact, we can see clearly pictured 
on the moon’s face the evidence which shows that she has passed through 
all the stages of planetary life, from the time when her whole frame was 
glowing with intensity of heat, down to the period when she“had reached 
the condition which our earth in the remote future must atthin—that of 
a cold ‘dead orb, neither living itself (regarding physical chaziges ‘as cor- 
“ responding with vitality) nor capable of being the abodd -of ‘living 
creatures. Extending the range of our survey, we find in®the giant 
planets, Jupiter and Saturn, the evidence of an earlier stage than any of 
which the moon’s present aspect affords direct evidence. THé*sun pre- 
sents a yet earlier stage, while the gaseous nebule or masses of luminous 
star-vapour scattered through the immensity of space illustrate the 
earliest of all stages of cosmical existence of which we have any direct 
evidence. On the other hand we see in Mars, with his small ocean-sur- 
face and rare atmosphere, the picture of a stage intermediate between 
that through which the earth is now passing, and the decrepit or death- 
like condition of the moon. Mercury, if we could examine his condition 
more satisfactorily than is the case, would probably illustrate a stage 
somewhat nearer to the moon’s present condition. Venus, on ‘‘the 
other hand, so far as can be judged, though a somewhat smaller planet 
than the earth, is in a somewhat earlier stage of planetary existence. © 
“ Although the moon may be regarded as to all intents and purposes 
dead, it must not be supposed that no changes whatever take place 
upon her surface. On the contrary, some of the peculiarities of the 
moon's condition must tend to cause even more rapid changes of certain 
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orders than take place in the case of our own earth. Thus the great 
length of the lunar day, and the moon’s waterless condition and rare 
atmosphere, must help to cause a comparatively rapid crumbling of the 
moon’s surface. During the long and intensely hot lunar day the rock 
substance of the moon’s surface must expand considerably, for it is raised 
to a degree of heat exceeding that of boiling water. During the long 
lunar night the surface is exposed to a degree of refrigeration far exceed- 
ing that of the bitterest winter in the Arctic regions, and must contract 
correspondingly. This alternate expansion and contraction r~ radually 
crumble away all the loftiest and steepest portions of +* «urface, 
and will doubtless, in the long run—that is, some wis 2 as OF 
millions of years hence—destroy all the most marked irregularities of the 
moon’s surface. 
The cases of change which have been recognised by telescopists who 
have carefully studied the moon’s surface, may all, without exception, 
be referred to this process of gradual but steady disintegration. The 
most remarkable case hitherto known, for example, the disappearance of 
the lunar crater Linné, is far better explained in this way than as the 
result of volcanic outburst. This case has recently been described as 
follows, by the present writer :—In the lunar Sea of Serenity there was 
once a deep crater, nearly seven miles across, a very distinct and obvious 
feature, even with the small telescope (less than four ‘inches in aperture) 
used by Beer and Midler in forming their celebrated chart. But, ten 
years ago, the astronomer Schmidt, a selenographer of selenographers 
(who has in fact given the best energies of his life to moon-gazing), found 
this crater missing. When he announced the fact to the scientific world, 
other astronomers, armed with very powerful instruments, looked for the 
crater which had been so clearly seen with Miadler’s small telescope ; but 
though they found a crater, it was nothing like the crater described by 
Midler. The present crater is scarcely two miles in diameter, and only 
just visible with powerful telescopes; all around it there is a shallow 
depression, occupying a region about as large as the whole crater had 
been before. It seems impossible to doubt that a great change has taken 
place here, and the question arises whether the change has been produced 
by volcanic activity or otherwise. Sir John Herschel pronounced some- 
what confidently in favour of the former hypothesis. ‘The most plausible 
conjecture,’ said he, ‘as to the cause of this disappearance, seems to be 
the filling up of the crater from beneath, by an effusion of viscous lava, 
which, overflowing the rim on all sides, may have so flowed down the 
outer slope as to efface its ruggedness, and convert it into a gradual 


declivity casting no stray shadows.’ ‘But how tremendous the volcanic . 


energy,’ we note in the passage referred to, ‘required to fill with lava a 
crater nearly seven miles in diameter, and more than half a mile deep! 
The volcanic hypothesis seems on this account utterly incredible, for if 
such energy resided in the moon’s interior we should find her whole surface 
continually changing. Far more probable seems the idea that the wall 
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of this crater has simply fallen in, scattering its fragments over what had 
once been the floor of the crater. The forces at work on the moon are 
quite competent to throw down steep crater-walls like those which seem 
formerly to have girt about this deep cavity.’ * 

That the kind of vitality evidenced by such changes as these still 
exists in the moon’s frame, is not merely probable but certain. Other 
changes, however, which were once supposed to have been observed, 
must be dismissed as having had no real existence. The effects of various 
kinds of illusion have to be taken into account in considering such 
phenomena. Thus the theory that a process of monthly change, due 
perhaps to vegetation, affects the floor of the large lunar crater Plato 
(called by Hevelius the greater Black Lake), is now rejected, because the 
supposed change has been shown to be a mere effect of contrast. The 
apparent change is of this nature :—<As the sun first begins to rise above 
the floor of the crater—or, in other words, as the light of the filling moon 
gradually flows over the crater—the floor appears bright, getting brighter 
and brighter as the sun rises higher and higher, up to a certain point. 
But afterwards the floor darkens, becoming darkest towards lunar mid- 
day. Lastly, as the lunar afternoon progresses, the floor of Plato gets 
gradually lighter again. The mid-day darkening was attributed to some 
process of vegetation or else to chemical changes. It has no real existence, 
however, but is due simply to the effect of contrast with the great 
brightness of the crater-wall all around, which is formed of some very 
white substance, and looks peculiarly bright and lustrous at the time 
of lunar mid-day, so that contrasted with it the floor looks peculiarly 
dark. On the other hand, during the morning and evening hours, the 
black shadow of the crater-wall is thrown across the floor, which by 
contrast looks brighter than it really is. This explanation has indeed 
been denied very confidently by some who formerly advocated the 
theory that lunar vegetation causes the darkening of the floor; but 
there can be no doubt of its justice, for no one (not prejudiced in favour 
of a theory) who has tested the matter experimentally, eliminating the 
effects of contrast, has failed to find that there is no real darkening of the 
fioor of Plato. 

It seems as certain as any matter not admitting of actual demonstra- 
tion can be that the moon is, to all intents and purposes, dead. Her 
frame is indeed still undergoing processes of material change, but these 
atford no more evidence of real planetary life than the changes affecting 
a dead body are signs of still lingering vitality. Again, it seems certain 
that the processes through which the moon has passed in her progress 
_ towards planetary death, must be passed through in turn by all the 

members of the solar system, and finally by the sun himself. Every one 
of these orbs is constantly radiating its heat into space, not indeed to be 
actually lost, but still in such sort as to reduce all to the same dead level 





* The present writer, in the Spectator for June 24, 1876. 
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of temperature, whereas vitality depends on differences of temperature. 
Every orb in space, then, is tending steadily onwards towards cosmical 
death. And, so far as our power of understanding or even of conceiving 
the universe is concerned, it seems as though this tendency of every 
individual body in the universe towards death involved the tendency 
towards death of the universe itself. It may indeed be said that since 
the universe is of necessity infinite, whereas we are finite, we cannot reason 
in this way from what we can understand, or conceive, to conclusions 
respecting the universe, which we cannot even conceive, far less under- 
stand, Still it must be admitted that, so far as our reasoning powers 
can be relied upon at all, the inference, from what we know, appears a 
just one, that the life of the universe will have practically departed 
when the largest and therefore longest-lived of all the orbs peopling 
space has passed on to the stage of cosmical death. So far as we know, 
there is but one way of escape from this seemingly demonstrated, but in 
reality incredible, conclusion. May it not be that as men have erred in 
former times in regarding the earth as the centre of the universe, as they 
have erred in regarding this period of time through which the earth is 
now passing as though it were central in all time, so possibly they may 
have erred in regarding the universe we live in, and can alone compre- 
hend, as though it were the only universe? May there not be a higher 
order of universe than ours, to which ours bears some such relation as 
the ether of space bears to the matter of our universe? and may there 
not, above that higher order, be higher and higher orders of universe, 
absolutely without limit? And, in like manner, may not the ether of 
space, of which we know only indirectly though very certainly, be the 
material substance of a universe next below ours,* while below that are 
lower and lower orders of universe absolutely without limit? And, as 
the seemingly wasted energies of our universe are poured into the 
universe next below ours, may it not well be that our universe receives 
the supplies of energy wasted (in seeming) from the universe next in 
order above it? So that, instead of the absolute beginning and the abso- 
lute end which we had seemed to recognise, there may be in reality but 
a continual interchange between the various orders of universe consti- 
tuting the true universe, these orders being infinite in number even as 
each one of them is infinite in extent. We find ourselves lost, no doubt, 
in the contemplation of these multiplied infinities; but we are equally 
lost in the contemplation of the unquestioned infinities of space and time 
amidst which our little lives are cast, while the mystery of infinite waste, 
which seems so inscrutable when we consider the universe as we know 
it, finds a possible interpretation when we admit the existence of other 
orders of universe than the order to which our lives belong. Thus 





* The work called the Unseen Universe presents a portion of the evidence to this 
effect, but unfortunately the style of that work is not sufficiently lucid to bring its 
reasoning within the range of the general non-scientific reader. 
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should we find a new argument for the teaching of the poet who has 
said— 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That, mind and soul according well, 
May make our music as before, 
But vaster ; 


& new significance in the vision of him who said— 


See all things with each other blending, 
Each to all its being lending, ’ 
All on each in turn depending ; 
Heavenly ministers descending, 

And again to heaven uptending, 
Floating, mingling, interweaving, 
Rising, sinking, and receiving— 

Each from each, while each is giving 
On to each, and each relieving 
Each—the pails of gold ; the living 
Current through the air is heaving ; 
Breathing blessings see them bending, 
Balanced worlds from change defending, 
While everywhere diffus'd is harmony unending. 











Abe Blaria. 


(a BRETON LEGEND.) 


—+e— 


I 


In the ages of Faith, before the day 

When men were too proud to weep or. pray, 
There stood in a red-roofed. Breton town, 

Snugly nestled ’twixt sea and down, 

A chapel for simple souls to. meet, 

Nightly, and sing with voices sweet, 

. Ave Maria! 


II. 


There was. an idiot, palsied, bleared, 
With unkempt locks and a matted. beard, 
Hunched from the cradle, vacant-eyed,. . 
And whose head kept rolling from side to side; 
Yet who, when the sunset-glow grew dim, 
Joined with the rest in the twilight hymn, 

Ave Maria! 


Ill. 


But when they up-got and wended home, 
Those up the hillside, these to the foam, 
He hobbled along in the narrowing dusk, 
Like a thing that is only hull and husk; 
On as he hobbled, chanting still, 
Now to himself, now loud and shrill, 
Ave Maria! 


IV. 


When morning smiled on the smiling deep, 
And the fisherman woke from dreamless sleep, 
And ran up his sail, and trimmed his craft, 
While his little ones leaped on the sand and laughed, 
The senseless cripple would stand and stare, 
Then suddenly holloa his wonted prayer, 
Ave Maria! 





Vv. 


Others might plough, and reap, and sow, 
Delve in the sunshine, spin in snow, 
Make sweet love in a shelter sweet, 
Or trundle their dead in a winding-sheet ; 
But he, through rapture, and pain, and wrong, 
Kept singing his one monotonous song, 
Ave Maria! 


VI. 


When thunder growled from the ravelled wrack, 

And ocean to welkin bellowed back, 

And the lightning sprang from its cloudy sheath, 

And tore through the forest with jaggéd teeth, 

Then leaped and laughed o’er the havoc wreaked, 

The idiot clapped with his hands, and shrieked, 
Ave Maria! 


Vil. 


Children mocked, and mimicked his feet, 
As he slouched or sidled along the street ; 
Maidens shrank as he passed them by, 
And mothers with child eschewed his eye ; 
And half in pity, half scorn, the folk 
Christened him, from the words he spoke, 
Ave Maria. 


Vill. 


One year when the harvest feasts were done, 
And the mending of tattered nets begun, 
And the kittiwake’s scream took a weirder key 
From the wailing wind and the moaning sea, 
He was found, at morn, on the fresh-strewn snow, 
Frozen, and faint, and crooning low, 

Ave Maria! 


Ix. 


They stirred up the ashes between the dogs, 
And warmed his limbs by the blazing logs, 
Chafed his puckered and bloodless skin, 
And strove to quiet his chattering chin ; 
But, ebbing with unreturning tide, 

He kept on murmuring till he died, 


Ave Maria! 





AVE MARIA. 


xX. 


Idiot, soulless, brute from birth, 

He could not be buried in sacred earth ; 
So they laid him afar, apart, alone, 
Without or a cross, or turf, or stone, 
Senseless clay unto senseless clay, 


To which none ever came nigh to say, 
Ave Maria! 


XI. 
When the meads grew saffron, the hawthorns white, 
And the lark bore his music out of sight, 
And the swallow outraced the racing wave, 
Up from the lonely, outcast grave 
Sprouted a lily, straight and high, 


Such as She bears to whom men cry, 
Ave Maria! 


XII, 


None had planted it, no one knew 
How it had come there, why it grew ; 


Grew up strong, till its stately stem 
Was crowned with a snow-white diadem,— 
One pure lily, round which, behold ! 
Was written by God in veins of gold, 
“Ave Maria!” 


XIII, 


Over the lily they built a shrine, 
Where are mingled the mystic bread and wine ; 
Shrine you may see in the little town 
That is snugly nestled ’twixt deep and down. 
Through the Breton land it hath wondrous fame, 
And it bears the unshriven idiot’s name, 

Ave Maria. 


XIV. 


Hunchbacked, gibbering, blear-eyed, halt, 
From forehead to footstep one foul fault, 
Crazy, contorted, mindless-born, 
The gentle’s pity, the cruel’s scorn, 
Who shall bar you the gates of Day, 
So you have simple faith to say, 
Ave Maria? 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tue Crisis APPROACHING. 
= ye Pig WHILE Oswald went 





about the streets so light- 
ly, and thought so plea- 
im) .santly of his prospects, 
another mind, still more 
agitated than thatof Cara, 
was turning over and over 
all he had done for the 
last five or six weeks, and 
all that he might be about 
to do in the future. Ag- 
nes in her convent, with 
all her routine of duties 
—with the little tinkling 
bell continually calling 
her to one thing or an- 
other, to matins or even- 
song, to “ meditation,” to 
this service or that, to 
choir practice, to dinner 
and tea and recreation— 
carried a tumult of fancies 
about with her, which no one, except perhaps Sister Mary Jane, guessed. 
Oswald would have stood aghast could he have seen into that little 
ocean of excited feeling, where the waves rose higher and higher as the 
hours went on, and sometimes a swelling tide almost swept the thinker 
herself away—though indeed he would have been so unable to under- 
stand it that the inspection would probably have taught him little. How 
easily he took all this, which was so tremendous to her! and that not 
only because of the difference betwen man and woman, but because of 
the fundamental difference in temperament, which was greater still. 
Agnes had known but little that was lovely or pleasant in her life. 
Her rectory-home was neither; her father and mother and brothers 
and sisters were all vulgar and common place, struggling for existence, 
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and for such privileges as it contained, one against another, and against 
the world, each grumbling at the indulgences the other managed to 
secure. The parish and its poor—and its rich, who were not much more 
attractive—had been all the world she had‘known ; and the only beings 
who had crossed her horizon, who were not struggling like her own 
people, in the sordid race of existence, to get something, whatever it 
might be, were the Sisters in the house, and such a gentle retired person 
as Miss Cherry, who was not fighting for anything, who was ready to 
yield to any one, and whose mild existence was evidently not pervaded 
by that constant recollection of self which filled up all the life of the 
others. This was what had brought the visionary girl into the House, 
which was sordid, too, in its details, though not in its spirit. Then there 
had been suddenly presented to her, just as she settled down to the 
work of the House, an image of something new, something more spon- 
taneous, more easy in generosity, more noble in liberality than anything 
she had ever encountered. What did it matter that this type of noble- 
ness was a handsome young man? Visionary Agnes, in the daring of 
her youth, saw no harm, but rather a beautiful fitness, in the fact that 
this revelation of the ideal should have all that was best in external as 
well as in more important things. He had stopped short—no doubt 
with all the brilliant world, which she did not know, waiting for him, 
arrested till he should rejoin it—to carry ;the wounded child to the 
hospital. He had left those mysterious glories of life, day after day and 
week after week, to go and ask for little Emmy. How wonderful this 
was! The devotion of Sister Mary Jane, the loving-kindness of Miss 
Cherry, faded before such an example; for they had not the world at 
their feet as this young paladin“evidently had. 

This was how the first chapter of the story came about. It opened 
her eyes (Agnes thought) to nobleness undreamed of, and for the first 
few weeks the universe itself had grown more bright to her. Could it be 
possible, then, that in “the world” itself, which the Sisters had abjured 
—in that splendid glorious “ society” which even ascetic books spoke of 
as something too full of entrancements and seductions to be resisted by 
any but the most heroic, there were still opportunities of living the 
highest unselfish life;:to the glory of God and the. comfort of man ? 
When Agnes found that this ideal hero of hers had thoughts less exalted 
in his bosom—that so small a motive as the wish to see herself and talk 
to her, had something to do with his devotion to the orphan, her vision- 
ary mind received a shock. Probably, had Oswald’s enthusiasm: been for 
another, she would have been permanently disquieted by the discovery’; 
but there is something strangely conciliatory in the fact that it is one’s 
self who is admired and followed. Such trivial emotions detract from the 
perfection of an ideal character ; but still it is a much more easy thing 
to forgive your own lover than any one else’s. And the more he sought 
her, the more Agnes’s heart, in spite of herself, inclined towards the 
man ‘who could be thus moved. The ideal stole away, but so insensibly, 
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in rose-coloured clouds, that she had not discovered the departure of her 
first admiration and wonder before something else stole in. It was not 
all goodness, nobleness, Christian charity, perhaps, that moved him ; but 
what was it? Love, which in its way is divine too. Only after this 
altogether new influence had made itself felt did doubts appear, making 
a chaos in her mind. Were his sentiments as true as she had first 
thought? Was it right to counterfeit goodness, even in the name of love ? 
Was not, after all, the life of the Sisters, the life of sacrifice, more noble 
than the other smiling life, of which he was the emblem? Was it nota 
mean thing to go back from that, and all one’s high thoughts of it, to 
the common romance of a story-book? Might not this romance lead 
back again to those vulgar beaten paths out of which Agnes had supposed 
herself to have escaped? And, ah! was it true after all? this was the 
refrain which kept coming back. Was it love and not levity? was he 
seeking ber seriously, in honour and truth; or was it possible that he 
was not noble at all, seeking her only for his own amusement? These 
‘thoughts shook Agnes to the bottom of her soul. They were like con- 
vulsions passing over her, tearing her spirit asunder. She went on with 
her work and all her religious exercises, and nobody found out how curi- 
ously unaware of what she was doing the girl was; living in a dream, 
performing mechanically all outside functions. Who does know, of 
those who are most near to us, what is going on in our minds? And 
not a calm Sister, not a little orphan in the House, would have been 
more incapable of comprehending, than was Oswald—to whom it would 
have seemed impossible—that anything in the world could produceso much 
emotion. Not only was it incomprehensible to him, but he could not 
even have found it out ; and that his conduct should move either Agnes 
or Cara to this passionate suffering was an idea out of his grasp alto- 
gether. He would have been astounded, and more than astounded, had 
he been able to see into these two strange phases of unknown existence, 
which he could not have realised ; but yet he was interested as warmly as 
his nature permitted. He was “in love;” he was ready to do a great 
deal to secure to himself the girl he loved. He was ready to proceed to 
the most unmistakable conclusions, to commit himself, to blazon his 
love to the eyes of day. Perhaps even the sense that it was in his power 
to do this, without waiting for a key-note from any one else, had some- 
thing to do with his perfect calm. 

After this, however, the departure of Emmy brought a new phase te 
the strange wooing. There was no reason now why Agnes should go 
out alone ; and watchful Sister Mary Jane, who was not satisfied with the 
shape the affair was taking, exercised an undisclosed surveillance over her 
young disciple. Things of “the world,” like love and marriage, are out of 
the way of professed Sisters, Anglican or otherwise ; but Sister Mary 
Jane had long recognised that Agnes Burchell had not a “ vocation,” and 
she was a woman, though she was a Sister, and had a soft spot in her 
heart which would have made her not inexorable to an incipient romance. 
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But why didn’t he ask me about her friends? Sister Mary Jane said to 
herself. This seemed to her the test by which Oswald was to be known, and 
he had borne its application badly, Accordingly she watched over Agnes 
with double zeal, scarcely letting her out of her own sight. Some one 
was always ready to accompany her, when she went out; and even in 
the daily procession of the school-girls Agnes was never left alone. Here, 
however, Oswald was just as much in advance of everything Agnes 
could have thought of, as she was in advance of him in intensity of 
feeling. Nothing could exceed the cleverness, the patience, the pertinacity 
with which he baffled this attempt to shut him out from her. He would 
not be shut out; he haunted the neighbourhood like the air they 
breathed. The door seemed never to open but he was within reach, and 
Agnes never went to a window without seeing him. He passed the pro- 
cession as it went demurely along the street ; he was present somewhere 
when it came out, and when it went in; whenever Agnes was visible 
he was there. This might have been the most intolerable persecution, 
enough to drive the victim crazy; but oddly enough it did not produée 
this effect. On the contrary, the sense of his constant presence near her, 
watching her perpetually, became Jike an intoxication to Agnes. She 
went about more and more like a person ina dream. To fe2l that 
when you lift your eyes you will most probably see a handsome face 
full of tender interest, anxiously waiting to secure your answering glance, 
and beautiful eyes full of love and eagerness watching you wherever you 
go, is not a thing which produces a very displeasing effect upon the mind 
of a girl. He could not approach her directly, had not a chance of 
speaking to her; but he never gave her time to forget him. The excite- 
ment of this pursuit delighted Oswald. It would have pleased him, 
even had he been much less truly touched by genuine love than he was, 
so far as that love can be considered genuine which springs from the 
sudden impression made by a fair face, and which has no foundation (to 
speak of) of personal knowledge or intimate acquaintance. As this, 
however, is what is called love by the great majority of the world, we 
need not apologise for Oswald’s sentiment, which was quite real and very 
engrossing. But it suited his character admirably to carry it on in this 
way. He enjoyed the sensation of foiling all precautions, and conveying 
by a glance, by the taking off of his hat, by his mere appearance, as 
much as other men do by chapters of more practical wooing. Agnes, 
after a week or two of such treatment, began to forget all her doubts, 
and to feel herself floated upwards into a visionary world, a kind of 
poetical paradise, in which the true knight worships and the fair lady 
responds at a saintly distance, infinitely above him yet beneath him, 
half angelic yet half parasitic, owing to his worship the greater- part 
of her grandeur. She made a little feeble resistance, now and then, say- 
ing to herself that she did not know him, that he did not know her; 
asking herself how could this interchange of glances and the dozen words 
they had spoken to each other form any foundation for “friendship,” 
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which in the trouble of her mind was what she chose to call it? But such 
arguments do not count for much in the mind of a girl who feels and 
knows that all her. comings and goings are marked by adoring eyes, that 
some instinct guides her lover across her path whenever she leaves the 
shelter of her home, and that his love is great enough to encounter perpetual 
fatigue and trouble, and to make him give up his entire leisure to the 
chance of seeing her. If it ever gleamed across her mind that he might 
have found out an easier way by making love to her parents, and that this 
would at once have delivered them both from all possibility of misunder- 
standing, the idea faded as quickly as it entered, driven away by the next 
appearance of Oswald’s reverential salutation, his eager glance, his appa- 
rently accidental presence. Sister Mary Jane very seldom went with the 
procession, and it was not etiquette to talk of what was seen or heard 
outside, and the Superior of the House was so occupied as to be beyond 
the possibility of gossip. So that she did not hear of the daily appear- 
ance of the intruder. Sister Catherine was short-sighted, and very much 
taken up with the demeanour of the girls. If she remarked him at all 
with her dim eyes, she took it for granted that he lived in the neighbour- 


hood and was going to his occupation, whatever it might be, when the — 


girls went out for their walk. “I don’t keep up the practice of recognis- 
ing the people I knew im the world,” she said on one occasion, seeing 
somebody taking off hishat. “ Never mind whether it was for you or for 
me ; it is best to take no notice—unless, indeed, with real friends.” But 
she did not, mention the incident to the Superior, and Agnes, though she 
trembled, said nothing. The daily encounter was like wine in her veins. 
It intoxicated her with a curious dreamy intoxication of the spirit. Her 
head was in the clouds as she walked, and she did not know which was 
real —the curious life which she passed like a dream in the House, or that 
glimpse of freedom and light and sunshine which she had abroad, light 
in which he stood enshrined like the young Saint Michael in the painted 
window. By degrees that moment of encounter became the principal 
fact in the day. Who was she to resist this fanciful, delicate worship ? 
and Agnes did not know that it was to him no visionary reverential distant 
worship, but the most amusing and seductive pursuit in the world. 

It was evident, however, that this could not go on indefinitely with- 
out coming to some conclusion. A few weeks stole by ; Oswald did not 
tire, and Agnes grew more and more self-absorbed. She struggled, but 
ineffectually, against the sweet, strange fascination which rapt her out of 
the vulgar world altogether, in which she still went on mechanically 
doing her duties, very good to the children, very submissive and sweet to 
the Sisters, caring for nothing so much as to sit still in a corner and muse 
and dream when her work was done. Agnes felt herself a very unsatis- 
factory person all these weeks. She was ashamed to think how little 
her heart was in her work, although she did it to all appearance more 
dutifully than ever. All her little disquiet was over. She bore the 
dulnéss of routine like an angel, because of this visionary refuge of dreams 
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which she had ; but with all this outward sweetness Agnes felt that in her 
early days in the House, when her heart rebelled at the details, but was 
warm as an enthusiast’s in the spirit of the place, she was more true than 
now. Now she was patient, docile, gentle with everybody, and when she 
had an opportunity of quiet would stroll into the little rude chapel with 
its bare walls—for what; for prayer? She had gone there to pray for 
strength many a time when her patience was nearly at an end before ; but 
now what visions stole unwittingly yet too sweetly upon her dreamy 
soul, what words imagined or remembered kept echoing in her ears! Poor 
Agnes, how happy she was and how miserable! Good Sister Catherine, 
short-sighted and dull, wondered over the young teacher’s growth in 
grace, and whispered to the Superior that a great work was going on, and 
that their young helper would soon devote herself, as they had done, and 
join them altogether in their work. But Sister Mary Jane, who was 
wise, shook her head. She saw something in the dreamer’s eyes which 
did not mean devotion. And oh, how guilty poor Agnes felt when, steal- 
ing out of chapel where her prayers had so soon melted away into those 
musings, she encountered the blue eyes which Oswald had thought too 
beautiful not to be merciful as well! Agnes trembled daily to be asked, 
“ What are you thinking of?” What was she thinking of? how could she 
tell any one—much less sister Mary Jane? It was shameful, terrible, to 
earry such thoughts into such a place. How she had fallen off from the 
first fervour, the early enthusiasm of self-devotion! to what was that 
devotion now turned aside? Alas! alas! But, all the same, in external 
matters the change was for the better. The more pious of the girls 
thought her a true Agnes, fit votary of the saint who bears the lamb. 
They hoped she would keep that gentle name and be Sister Agnes when 
she was professed. 

Thus Agnes got an altogether fictitious reputation while Oswald 
carried on his wooing; and summer came, and the long evenings grew 
more and more akin to dreams. Oswald did what few men of his class 
would do for love or anything elsé—went without his dinner, evening 
after evening. In the hot days the girls had their walk later ; and, as 
soon as he found this out, love and the excitement of pursuit and the 
determination to succeed, persuaded him, bétween them, to this sublime 
point of self-sacrifice. After a while he was rewarded. And this was 
how it came about. 

It was June ; the summer had expanded until the days were almost 
at their longest, and, as the season had ail through been a very warm and 
bright one, everything was in its perfecticn of summer beauty. Oswald 
had seen the school procession trip in one evening by the door of the 
House, leaving behind all the lovely glow of a summer sunset. He turned 
round and walked away towards that brilliant western blaze with a sigh ; 
twilight was in his face, which the golden light cought aslant and glorified. 
It was getting on to the wistful moment of the day when the excitement 
of the sun’s departure is over, and Nature, too, sighs in exhaustion and 
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gentle sadness; and it was the wistful moment for the lover, his lady just 
disappeared out of sight, and the impossibility of following her, speak- 
ing to her, getting any point of connection with her, overwhelming his 
mind. Was this how it was always to be; never to get any further ; 
never to do anything but wait and gaze onl salute her as she passed ; 
was this to be all? Rather indeed this for her, than anything with 
another! But yet the days were long, and it is dreary always to wait: 

When there suddenly appeared against the blaze in the west a black 
poke-bonnet, the ugliest of its kind. He pricked up his ears and quickened 
his steps. How he could think it might be she whom he had just seen 
to disappear at the convent door, I don’t understand; but his heart began 
to beat and his steps quickened as if by magic. Nothing short, however, 
of a novel adaptation of the great Indian juggling trick could have 
brought Agnes there. She was, on the contrary, safe in the House, 
superintending the girls who were getting ready for tea, with the sweetest 
angelic smile upon her face. The girls were hot from their walk, tired 
and troublesome and noisy ; but Agnes bore with them like a saint—did 
not hear them, indeed, having retired into her private chapel and place of 
musing. Butifit was not Agnes, if indeed it was some one as unlike 
Agnes as could be conceived, Agnes herself could scarcely have been so 
desirable to meet. It was the old porteress of the House, the lay Sister 
who had several times accompanied her on her expeditions to the hospi- 
tal. A sudden inspiration came to Oswald. There could be nothing im- 
proper in addressing her, a perfectly safe person to whom his interest in 
little Emmy could bear nothing but the most natural and genuine aspect. 
He hastened up to her with anxious looks and asked how the little 
patient was, and if any news of her had been received at the House. 

“ Oh, bless you, sir, yes !” said the lay Sister ; “she’s been very bad, but 
now she’s better. She won’t be a long liver, that child. She's very 
delicate, but come when it will the little lamb is prepared. She is the 
piousest child I ever came across.” 

“Do you mean to say she is dying?” said Oswald, alarmed in spite 
of himself. 

“Oh, no, sir! Some time, I make no doubt, but not now; but she 
has been that delicate—you could blow her away with a puff of wind. So 
she has never come back. Indeed, I hear the teacher of the third division, 
that’s Miss Burchell—you’ve seen her—the one as always went to the 
hospital——.” 

“ Oh, yes, I have seen her !” 

“ Delicate too, sir. I’m not easy deceived, and I saw in a moment as 
she was not fit for the work.” 

“Is she ill?” said Oswald, all tremulous and excited, feeling dis- 
posed to rush forthwith to the House without rhyme or reason, and carry 
her off. 

“Oh, no, sir ; not atall ! But Sister Mary Jane, she’s the Superior— ” 

“ Yes, yes; I know.” 
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‘ She thinks that she’d be the better for a change, and so, as she wants 
to send some more children to the Sanatorium, she’s made up her mind to 
send her, for she’d be a deal the better she says of a little sea air herself.” 

“ Ah!” said Oswald, “ she who i. going to the Sanatorium is Sister 
Mary Jane?” 

“Not atall, sir, oh no, the one that is going is Miss Burchell. Sister 
Mary Jane is the Superior, and she thinks it will do her good and take 
off her thoughts.” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Oswald gravely. ‘“ When does Miss Burchell go ? 
you might ask her from me to remember me to little Emmy ; when does 
she go!” 

“To-morrow, sir. I am sure, sir, you're very good to think so much 
about such a little thing as that; but she is a dear little thing. I have 
understood, sir, that it was you that paid for her going——” 

“ That is a trifle, Sister ——” 

“ Oh, I am not called Sister,” said the porteress, blushing with pleasure, 
“T am not a lady like the rest. Iam only in the House to open the door 
and to do the chars; but if I was the Superior I could not be more interested 
for little Emmy. Bless you, sir, she is the piousest little thing! And 
thank you, sir, for your goodness to her; that child’s prayers will bring 
down a blessing on you.” 

“ Amen!” said Oswald, himself feeling much more pious than usual, 
“T want it badly enoug 7 

“ And I'll tell Miss Burchell to give Emmy your love——’ 

“On second thoughts,” said Oswald, astutely, “it will be better not to 
say anything about it. The Sister Superior might not like a stranger to 
send messages.” 

“ That is very true,” said the lay Sister, perceiving all at once that she 
too might have come in for a rebuke ; and after this she ran on into sun- 
dry communications about Sister Catherine who was newly arrived and 
not quite up to the work. “For them that know such ladies as Sister 
Mary Jane and Miss Burchell is naturally particular,” said the porteress. 

“ Very naturally,” said Oswald, with fervour. He asked her to put a 
sovereign for him into the poor-box at the chapel door, and then sent her 
off well pleased, while he turned back in great haste to prepare for his 
going. Here was his opportunity at last. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Tue Supreme Moment. 


Tr was a beautiful morning in June when Agnes started from the House 
with her little charge, who was going to the Convent Sanatorium at 
Limpet Bay. She scarcely knew so soon as the porteress did, who had 
thus fortunately warned the eager lover—for Sister Mary Jane, had 
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thought it best to screen Agnes from all risks; and informed. her only 
upon the day before the expedition. 

“You want a little change ; it will do you good,” the Sister Superior 
said, pinching the girl’s pale cheek. “TI thought we should have had to 
send you home ; but a little breath of sea air will do you good.” 

“ Oh, I-do not require to be sent home!” Agnes said, with a sudden 
flush of fright. To go home was far from being what she desired. 
Indeed, she did not quite like to leave the House and the girls’ proces- 
sion even for one day. The pale little girl who was her companion was 
excited and noisy with joy ; but as she took her seat in a corner of a second- 
class carriage Agnes felt less exhilarated than depressed, though there was 
a curious jumble of feelingsin her mind. The motion was pleasant, the 
fresh air—after the languid breezes of London—revived and refreshed 
the country-born girl. Ah! green fields still looked just so, the birds 
sang as of old, only there was something in the breeze and the sunshine 
and the birds which she never had known before—Something—which 
suggested a want, a void, and yet a hope. She would not say to herself 
what that void was, but yet felt that it was strange, looking out from the 
window of the carriage, not to see one face which she always saw when 
she looked out. Very strange—and yet, when she reminded herself, so 
much more strange would it have been had she seen it. It was quite 
early when they started ; the fresh morning lights, still so soft in their 
early brightness, caught the dews lying ‘still here and there in the 
corners. ‘The child’prattled on for an hour or so, then got tired, and 
leaned her head against Agnes, and went to sleep. Agnes was glad. It 
saved her from the necessity of answering, and allowed her to plunge 
into all the sweet enchantment of dreams. There is a time in most 
lives when one’s own thoughts are more entertaining, more absorbing, 
than the highest fiction, and when poetry is nothing to the vague glory 
of musing which envelopes the young soul like an atmosphere of its 
own. This was what Agnes had come to now. She supposed she was 
thinking, but she was no more thinking than the pale child, whose soft 
little sickly cheek leant up against ber shoulder with such confiding 
‘ease. - The child slept, being sick and weakly; the girl dreamed, being 
young, and feeling the sweetness of life to her very finger-tips. There 
was nobody to disturb them, nothing but the wind of their rapid going, 
the rush of motion, the vision of green fields and trees flitting past, the 
clouds in the sky sailing over them. -In such circumstances even a dusty 
railway journey grows poetical. The black poke bonnet and the con- 
ventual cloak did not make it less so, though, alas! they made those 
thoughts, when she suddenly woke up to a consciousness of them, very 
guilty and dreadful to Agnes. But for this morning at least, once in a 
way, she had escaped from the duties of life, and the soft haze which 
crept over her seemed more allowable during this interval in which it 
was evident she could do nothing else. She had her duty with her in 
.the shape of the little invalid by her side, to whom Providence had sent 
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this soothing medicine of sleep: then was not Agnes free? Something 
as subduing as sleep itself, and more sweet than dreams, brought a film 
over her soft eyes. It was only a second-class carriage on a dusty rail- 
way, but one wonders if in any human paradise ever dreamt by poets 
there could be anything more sweet. 

In the same train there was another traveller by no means sharing 
in this soft trance of enchantment. Oswald, you may be sure was tra- 
velling first-class. His morning dress had all the easy perfection which 
belongs to an English gentleman’s morning toilette; he was the very 
impersonation of that simple luxury which pleases our insular vanity, 
which costs the utmost possible with the least possible show. « And he 
was delighted with his adventure, with his own cleverness in bringing 
this adventure to so prosperous a point, with the chance of seeing Agnes 
and having her to himself; but anxious, and turning over a hundred 
plans in his mind as to how he was to manage it all. 

Limpet Bay was a very small place on the banks of the Thames, 
just where the river becomes sea, and had to be reached by a branch 
from a junction whence trains only went at very awkward hours. This 
was why it had been necessary to start so early. The question was 


‘where and how he was to show himself,so as not to alarm too much 
‘the shy object of his pursuit, and at the same time to take full advantage 


of this propitious moment. Oswald’s mind was busy with this sub- 


«ject all the way to the junction. He had no time for the dréams 


which wrapped Agnes in a delicious stillness of thought; he had to 
debate this important question with himself. If he showed at once, she 
might think it right to shut herself up in the Sanatorium until the time 
came for her return. Even if she did so he had still all the chances of 
the journey in his favour, but these were limited, and subject to inter- 
ruption ; whereas, if he kept concealed, who could doubt that A .nes 
would stray out upon the sands, or to the little pier, or about the low 
rocks on the beach to taste the salt breezes coming strong and cheery 
over the sea? He resolved at last to deny himself, and trust to this 
after certainty, notwithstanding that the temptations to premature self- 
discovery were strong. Fortunately the carriages in which they were 
seated, went through, and there was no change made at the junction, 
which must have betrayed him ; and there he sat, his: heart beating, his 
mind exhilarated and in lively action, pleased with himself and his plans 
and his prospects, as well as delighted with the thought of so soon meet- 
ing her. It was an emotion altogether different from that of Agnes— 
less poetical, less spiritual, less entrancing. He knew what he wanted, 
and would in al! probability get it ; but what she wanted was that vague 
infinite which no soul ever gets, in this universe at least. To hint the 


‘ moments when he should have met her, when he should have persuaded 


her into saying anything or everything that a shy maiden could say, when 

he should carry her off triumphantly and marry her, and make her his 

own, were all quite distinct, and better than this moment, when he held 
36—2 
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himself in leash—waiting and impatient ; but to her would any moment 
ever be equal to that hour of dreams}? Thus they swept along, each alone, 
characteristically occupied, making progress, conscious or unconscious, 
out of the sweet preface and overture of existence into life. 

It came about as Oswald had foreseen. The day was one of the 
loveliest days of early June, the foliage still fresh in its spring livery, the 
earth still downy in soft green of the springing corn and softer velvet of 
the grass; the daisies and buttercups, simplest of delights, were still a 
wonder to behold, the wild roses sweet on all the hedgerows, lighting up 
the country with delicate flushes of colour. Then as they neared the 
sea came the greyer greenness of the downs, soft undulations, yellow 
stretches of sand, surrounded by the blue glory of the salt water, broken 
and cheerful with white wavelets, not big enough to trouble anything save 
in elvish mischief, the nearest approach to laughter that is in nature. 
The red roofs of the village, the fishing-boats, even the half-built ¢haos 
of a Marine Parade, by means of which Limpet Bay meant to tempt 
visitors one day or other, were beautiful to Oswald as they approached, 
and wove themselves like a picture into Agnes’s fancies. Her little 
charge woke, and was clamorous with pleasure. Was that the sea! 
were those the sands where Emmy went to play? were these brown 
things rocks? Her questions were innumerable. A Sister of the same 
order, a mild-eyed woman, made half-beautiful by the close white cap 
and collar, which threw up the healthful tints of her face, met them, 
and conducted them to the Sanatorium, or Convalescent-home of the 
sisterhood, which rose, with its peaked roofs, in the semi-ecclesiastical 
cottage-Gothic which Anglicanism has appropriated to itself, a little 
apart from the village. Oswald, watching anxiously from his window, 
kept himself out of sight till the little party had gone with their boxes 
and baskets. He was the only first-class passenger who had come that 
day, or for many days, to Limpet Bay, and the population, so much as 
there was, received him with excitement. It seemed possible that he 
might be going to stay, and what a success for the place to have a gentle- 
man—a gentleman /—so early in the year. Two or three loungers 
volunteered to show him the inn, others to carry his things, though he 
had nothing to carry, others to guide him to the port. <A bourgeois 
family might be more profitable in the long run, but it is not so ex- 
citing to the imagination as a gentleman—a real gentleman, generally 
supposed to be a creature to whom money is absolutely indifferent, and 
whose pockets are full for everybody's benefit. He shook them all off, 
however, and went through the village to the sands, where he sat down 
under a rock to wait. There was nobody there, not even little Emmy 
and her convalescent companions, nothing but a boat or two on the 
shore, a fisher-boy or so, half in half out of the water. And the little 
waves leaped and laughed and gurgled, and the big ones rolled softly in 
with their long hus-sh on the warm sands. Scenery there was none to 
speak of—a blue sea, a blue sky, the one flecked with wavelets, the other 
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with cloudlets; a brownish-yellow s!cpe of sand, a grey-green shoulder 
of velvety mossy down, a few low fantastic rocks, a rude brown-red fish- 
ing coble: yet with what a sense of beauty and pleasantness those 
nothings filled the mind! mere air and sunshine and summer sounds, 
and simplest life—nothing more. 

Oswald sat and waited, not very patientiy, behind the bit of rock. 
Sometimes he forgot himself for a moment, and mused almost like 
Agnes, but with thoughts more active. If he could but get her into 
one of those boats and take her out upon the blue silence of the sea, 
where no one could interfere with him, no one interrupt his love-tale, 
not even her own scruples! Now the decisive moment of his life (he 
said to himself) was at hand. Never again would he have such an 
opportunity—everything must be settled to-day. It was the last day of 
this sweet clandestine romance which pleased his fancy so much more 
than serious wooing. After this it would be necessary to descend to the 
precautions of ordinary life, to see her family, to ask the consent of her 
father and mother, to arrange horrible business, and fall into the groove 
like ordinary men. But to-day! was there not anything wild, adven- 
turous, out of the usual jog-trot, that they could do to-day? Her dress 
was the chief thing that restrained Oswald. He could have carried off 
a girl in the habiliments of ordinary life, could have persuaded her into 
a boating expedition, (he thought) in defiance of all the conventional 
rules of society ; but a girl in a convent dress, a girl in a close cap 
and poke bonnet! She only looked the fairer for that rim of solid 
white which made the warm tints of her complexion tell so power- 
fully ; but the cap was a visible sign of separation from the world which 
daunted the boldness of the youth. Nevertheless the laughing bright- 
ness of the water and the tempting nearness of the boat made Oswald 
restless. He called the owner to him, who was s‘olidly lounging about, 
from time to time looking at his property, and bired it, then sent for a 
little basket of provisions from the inn, enough for luncheon. Was it 
possible that he might he able to beguile her to go out with him? He 
went back to his rock, and sat, with his heart beating, to wait. 

Before long a little band of the small convalescents came trooping 
on to the sands. Oswald felt that he was lost if he was discovered by 
these small women, or at least by Emmy, who was among them, and he 
stole round to the other side of his rock, hiding himself till they passed 
on. There was a little donkey-chair, with two who were still invalids, 
tenderly driven along the smooth sands by the mild-eyed sister whom he 
had seen receiving Agnes at the railway. They went on, passing him, 
to a further point, where shells and sea-weed were to be found; and the 
voices and laughter of the children sounded sweetly from that distance 
upon the fresh breeze from the sea. If they had been nearer he would 
not have found them so musical. Finally there appeared a solitary 
figure in black robes, intercepting the light. She was gazing at the sea, 
so that Oswald could not see her face. It seemed to him that he knew 
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her step though it was noiseless; that no one could mistake her; but 
still it was not absolutely certain it was she. She came along slowly, her 


footsteps altogether undirected by her eyes, which were fixed on the sea. 


It was not the maiden meditation of the poet. Her eyes were with her 
heart, and that was far away. She had kept behind, happily, while the 
Sister took out her little band, and now came alone, moving softly over 
the long stretch of beach, now and then stopping to look at the sea. It 
was during one of these pauses that Oswald rose from his place of partial 
concealment, and went along the sands to meet her. His steps were 
inaudible upon that soft footing, and it was impossible to say what in- 
fluence it was which made Agnes turn round suddenly and meet him 
straight, face to face. The start she gave made every line of her figure, 
all shrouded in the black cloak, tremble. She uttered a little cry 
unawares, and put up her hands in alarm and wonder. You would have 
said he was the last person in the world whom she expected to see; and 
yet she had done nothing but think of him every step of the way as she 
came along; and the last person she wished to see—though even the 
thought of him, which accompanied her wherever she went, made the 
world a changed place to Agnes. But to be thinking of an individual 
whom you believe to be far off, and entirely separated from you, and 
then to turn round and see him at your elbow, is startling, even when 
the sentiment is less intense than that which was in the girl’s mind. 

“ You are surprised to see me,” he said, hastening to her side. 

“Yes,” she said; “very much surprised.” Then trying to regain 
her composure, “I did not know—it is a coincidence—this is such a 
very quiet place——” 

“Very quiet, and how lovely! I have been sitting under that rock 
(Agnes turned round to look at it) waiting for you.” 

“ Waiting—for me!.” 

“Why should I make believe,” said Oswald; “or why should you 
wonder? What should I come here for but to see you? to watch over 
you at a distance, and—I confess it, though it may seem selfish—to 
speak to you when I could find an opportunity “4 

“Indeed, indeed!” she said, clasping her hands, “you ought not— 
you must not! I have said so before.” 

“ Do you think it likely,” said Oswald, with fine seriousness, “that 
I should have followed you like your shadow for so long, and leave off 
all at once, without explanation, without reason? Agnes, here we are 
safe and quite out of the reach of interruption. Here you may listen 
to me without shocking—yourself, or any one. Hear me first. The 
poorest beggar in the street you will give a hearing to, why not to me? 
Let me tell you everything. Let me ask you what I must ask—let me 
know my fate.” 

“Mr. Meredith,” she said, speaking very low and quickly, “ these 
are not words to be used to me. I—I do not know you——” 

“ Not know me!” he repeated, with ingenuous wonder, 
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“T mean—of course I have seen you a great many times, Of course 
I—but I ought not to know you,” she went on, with a little vehemence. 
“T have—nothing to do with you,” 

“ How unkind, how unkind you are!” 

This reproach silenced her. She gave him a hasty look, with a 
sudden, half-supplicating movement of her hands, 

“When a man loves a woman,” said Oswald, with anxious art, 
“they are almost always strangers to each other. Do you blame him 
if he takes every means to introduce himself, to try to get ber to know 
him, to believe in him, to reply to him? You are not at home; not in 
circumstances to allow this. What could I do? I would have brought 
my mother; but I told you what happened to us, and the trouble my 
mother is in. And, besides, pardon me if I had a hope that you, who 
were not a common girl like others, would understand me, would let me 
speak without all the vulgar preliminaries We are not like two 
nobodies, two butterflies of whom no one knows anything,” he said, with 
a vague flourish of trumpets. 

Agnes made him no reply; she was without words. Indeed, she 
was a little overawed by this explanation—“not. like. two nobodies, of 
whom. no one knows anything.” Who was he? what had he done’ to 
lift him to the rank of those whom other people knew ? 

“ At all events,” he said, after a pause, “will you not give me my 
chance now? We are here, with no one to say a word, nobody to inter- 
fere with us, no one to think we are doing wrong. Let me have my 
chance now. If you condemn me I promise to go away, I shall have 
no heart to trouble you longer,” he said, in a pathetic tone, which made 
poor Agnes tremble. Had she the heart to condemn him? Oh, how 
little he knew! She yielded, saying to herself that it was the shortest 
way; that anything else would be foolish ; and gave her consent, without 
looking at him, with a grave little movement of her head. He led her 
to the rock where he had been sitting waiting for her, and where she 
now followed him without a word. How their hearts were beating, 
both of them, though all was so still! She sat down on the smooth 
rock, he half kneeling on the sand by her side. The soft summer air 
surrounded them, the sea, dropping out of its morning smiles, fell into a 
hush of listening, and stilled everything about that the tale might not 
be disturbed. ‘ Hus—sh,” said the soft, long waves as the tide stole:in. 
A few soft clouds flitted over the sun, softening his mid-day radiance: 
the--hush: of: noon. fell upon--earth- and..sea,-.- And .there..Agnes _sat, 
throned in that momentary judgment-seat of her womanhood, with his 
fate, as he said, in her hands. . The words had a deeper meaning than 
Oswald thought of. The fate of other lives hung on that decision—of 
her.own more than of his. But neither of them thought ofthat... Would 
she aecept him? it was incredible that she could refuse him. This 
was, the real conviction in his heart; and yet he trembled teo. 

Neither of them knew. how long they sat there, while Agnes on-her 
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throne listened—trembling, blushing, weeping, hiding soft gleams of 
sympathetic looks, keeping back kindred confessions that stole to her 
own lips. She heard the story of Oswald’s love. It did not lose in the 
telling, and yet it was true. Though his poetry was not of a very ele- 
vated kind, as the reader knows, it gave him a command of words, it 
gave him skill enough to know how that story should be told. He 
paused for no instant reply, but went through the record from beginning 
to end. Never had the girl heard such a tale. Romance, even in books, 
was little known to her; she had been brought up upon matters of 
fact ; and, lo, here was a romance of her own, poetry living and breath- 
ing, stealing the very heart out of Agnes’s bosom. She resisted as long 
as she could, hiding her tears, hiding the quivering of her mouth, keep- 
ing her eyes down that no chance look might betray her, marshalling all 
her forces to do battle against this subtle influence. After all, those 

forces were not great ; devotion to her work—but, alas, for weeks past 
the insidious foe had been undermining her walls, whispering of other 
duties more natural, more gracious, pointing out all the defects in that 
work to eyes which could not refuse to see them: regard for the pre- 
judices of conventional life, the want of proper introduction, &c., a for- 
midable horror to the girl’s inexperienced mind, and yet with no real 
force in it, for had not she, too, broken the bonds of society? Eventually 
the strength ebbed away from her as she listened. Last of all her 
routed forces took refuge in the last yet frailest citadel of all—her dress. 
It was that, too, that Oswald had thought of. In the absence of all real 
objections to this mutual understanding this little barrier of chiffons 
erected itself. How could she in that garb of self-sacrifice choose per- 
sonal happiness, her own way, and all the brightnesses instead of all the 
sadnesses of existence? This thought gave her a little temporary 
strength. 

“ Agnes,” he said, with agitation, “those wretched children are 
coming back again. I must go away unless you will acknowledge and 
receive me. Agnes! think; can all this go for nothing, all this chapter 
in our lives? Can it end and be as if it had not been? Oh, look at 
me! Speak to me! Don’t say no with your voice. I will not believe 
it. Let me see your face—” 

She turned to him slowly, her mouth quivering, flashes of flying 
colour going and coming, her eyelids—which she could not lift—heavy 
with tears, every line in her face moving and eloquent with feeling. 
“What can I say ?”—her voice was so low and hurried that he had to 
bend forward to hear her—“in this place, in this dress. Is it right? 
Oh, why should you ask me? What can I say—— ?” 

“ Look at me, Agnes !” 

With an effort, as if she could not help it, she slowly lifted her eyes. 
There were two great tears in them, oceans of unspeakable meaning, 
veiling yet magnifying the truth below. One moment, and then she 
covered her face with her hands. There was no more to say. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 


Tue Hanp or Fate. 


TuHE afternoon was still, softer, brighter, warmer than the morning; the 


wind went down, and turned into the softest puff of a caressing breeze ; 
the white caps of the waves melted away into a delicious ripple which 


crisped without agitating the broad blue sunny surface of the water. | 


Overhead a few flitting specks of white cloud sailed softly by like 
motes upon the unfathomable blue in which one lost one’s self when 
one looked up. What a day it was! and what a strange dream of hap- 
piness to be floating there, between one blue and the other, suspended in 
that liquid world of air between the two, with soft blessedness of motion, 
and delicious tinkle of sound, and caressing of the air and of the sun! It 
was not too warm nor too bright, nor too anything, for the two who were 
afloat upon that summer sea. Their boat glided along as it pleased, with 
a little white sail to catch the little air that was blowing; and kind 
fortune watched over the voyage to see that no harm came—kind 
fortune, or some of the younger angels who watch over true lovers—for 
the captain of the little craft gave but small attention to the helm. For- 
tunately, the sea was broad, and they were out of the way of the many 
vessels issuing from the Thames, the sight of which as they floated 
downward, with white sails wooing the breeze, or even with fussy paddle- 
wheels or creaking screw which defied it, added, as far as sight could 
add, a certain additional charm to the blessedness of these two. They 
were like emblems of the race afloat upon that soft brightness at the 
edge of ocean, tempting the wind should it rise, tempting the waves 
should any storm-caprice seize them to toss the unwary dreamers into 
peril—but heeding nothing, taking the sweet crlm and the delight of 
peaceful nature for granted, and making everything subsidiary to their 
happiness. Never had the young man known such a soft climax of hap- 
piness ; never had the young girl received out of the stepdame hands of 
Life, so bare and spare to her hitherto, anything at all resembling this 
hour. It was the first taste of the elixir and cordial which makes the 
fainting live, and transforms all heaven and earth to the young. Hap- 
piness ! we can all live without it, and most of us manage to do so very 
fairly ; but when it comes, what a change it makes! Agnes had never 
known that penetrating, exquisite touch from heaven, which transcends 
all vulgar things. Since she had been a child, happy without knowing 
why, the conditions of life had not been sweet to her—flat and dreary 
and dull, and without fellowship had been most of those youthful days 
which are so much longer than days ever are afterwards. But now! 
the flat preface had surely been designed by heaven on purpose to throw 
up into fuller loveliness this day of days. Had anyone ever been so 
happy before? with the sun and the sea, and the soft air, and nature, 
tender mother, all smiling, caressing, helping, as if there was any need 
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to help! as if the chief fact of all was not enough to make the dullest 
skies and greyest space resplendent. Agnes felt herself the spoiled child 
of heaven. She looked up into the wonderful blue above, tears 
coming to her eyes and thanks into her heart. Was it not the hand 
of God that had turned all her life into joy and brightness—what else? 
when she had not been serving Him as she ought. But that was 
heaven’s celestial way ; and oh with what fervour of grateful love, with 
what devotion and tender zeal of thanksgiving would not she serve 
Him now! “Yes,” she said, when Oswald displayed before her his 
pictures of happiness, and told where he would take her, how they should 
live, with what beautiful surroundings, amid what pleasures and sweet- 
ness and delight. ‘“ Yes!” It was all a dream of impossible blessedness 
sure to come true; “but we must still think of the poor,” she said, 
looking at him with those sweetest tears in her eyes. He called her all 
kinds of heavenly names in the admiration of his young love—‘“ Angel,” 
as all lovers call all beloveds; and both of them felt a touch of tender 
goodness in them in addition to every other blessedness. Yes! they 
would think of the poor; they would help all who wanted, help; they 
would be tender,; very tender, of the unhappy. Were there, indeed, 
still unhappy people in the world? with what awe of reverent pity these 
two thought of them, would have succoured them, served them on their 
knees! This thought served to give a kind of consecration to their own 
height of visionary joy. 

And yet there was one little thing that disturbed them both, which 
was no less and no more than the cap and poke bonnet which Agnes 
wore. She took them off as they floated along, and threw a white hand- 
kerchief over ber head, which made her look more like a Perugino than 
ever ; and then Oswald produced out of his pocket a letter-case which he 
was in the habit of carrying about with him, full of verses and scraps of 
composition, and read to her the lines which he had gone over so often : 


From old Pietro’s canvas freshly sprung 
Fair face ! 


With what a glow of happy yet subdued brightness the fair face was 
illuminated as he read! Agnes, who never had written a line, had a far 
more poetical mind than he had, who span them by the mile. Some 
mysterious tide seemed to rise in her veins as the words fell on her ears. 
It was all poetry—the situation, the scene, the voice, the wonderful in- 
credible joy that had come to her beyond all expectation. She sat as in a 
dream, but it was a dream that was true ; and the sunshiny sea stretched 
round them, and the soft air caressed them, and the soft ripples of water 
tinkled against the boat with silvery delicious sound, and the sky, un- 
fathomable, awful, yet lovely, stretched over them.. They were alone, 
absolutely free from all interruption, and the charmed hours flew. 
Oswald. had provisioned the boat as he could, while she went to say 
good-bye to her little charge, and to announce her intention of returning 
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early to town. Agnes had eluded the kind Sisters, making a guilty pre- 
tence of having no. time to see them. : It. was wrong, and:a sense of. 
guilt was in her heart ; but the temptation was so great. He was her 
betrothed ; there was no real wrong in these few sweet hours together ; 
and he had pleaded so anxiously, and would have been so unhappy, so 
much disappointed had she refused him. So nature won the day, as 
nature does so often, and this was the result. They ate a celestial meal 
together, biscuits and a little wine, which even in the happiness of the 
moment Oswald recognised as bad. They had floated out to the horn of 
the bay, and there lay moving softly with the gentle lapping. of the: 
water, wishing for no more—too happy in the moment to desire any 
change. 

At last, however, the sunset became too epparent, attracting their 
notice with its low lines of gold that came into their very eyes, low as 
they were upon the surface of the sea. Agnes had no watch, and 
Oswald would not look at his. ‘‘ There is plenty of time,” he said; “ we 
shall get our train, too soon; let us have as much of. this as..we 
can;” and Agnes assented timidly. “So long as we make sure of our 
train.” “ Perhaps there may never be such a day again,” she added softly, 
under her breath. 

“ Better days, darling—hundreds of them,” he said, and then looking 
at her, began to repeat softly poetry which was very. different from 
his own :— 

It isa beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a nun, 

Breathless with adoration : the bright sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; : 
The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the sea. 


These ‘ate hushed them, their pulses being toned to all : manner 
of fantasies. . The poetry was more real than the evening, and. the 
evening more real than anything in earth besides. And. thus time 
glided, and the water rippled, and the sun went down, and. the exeaing 
melted away. 

“T am afraid we must get in now,” he said, with a start, waking up. 
The long summer, evening. had just begun to wane, the first, shadow 
coming into it from the east. Still all was bright, a high festival of 
colour where the sunset had been, over the glowing sea towards the west ; 
but from the land the first chill of grey was already afloat, that told the 
approach of night. There was very little wind, but-that was dead 
against their return, and so when Oswald took to the oars was the tide, 
which swept him round the horn of, the, bay with .a special force of 
suction which he was not acquainted with, “ All right,” he said, “ don’t 
look frightened ; we'll let ourselves drift, past with the tide, and then run 
into the next little place. It is always a stopping train, and don’t you 
remember we passed all those villages coming down?” 

. “ But we did not stop,” cried Agnes, dismayed, : 
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“The last train stops everywhere,” said the young man; “ you are 
not cold? Put your cloak round you; and, ah, yes, the bonnet must go 
on again. I shall always love the bonnet. Yes, you shall keep one in 
your wardrobe, always; there is nothing like it. ‘The holy time is 
quiet as a nun——’” 

“ Oh,” she said, “ please do not think of anything but to get back ; if 
we should miss our train——” 

“Ts not this worth even missing a train?” he said, still looking at 
her. He was rowing indeed, and at last the boat was making way ; 
but what did he care? He was too happy to think about a train. But 
then, heaven help her, what was to become of her if this train was 
missed? Her face grew pale, then crimson, with the terrible thought. 

“Oh, please, please! do not delay ; yes, it has been delightful ; but 
my train! What should I do? What would they say? Oh, for 
heaven’s sake—for pity’s sake !” 

“Tf you said for love’s sake—for your sake, Agnes—— 

“ Ah, I do!” she said, clasping her hands; and he looked at her 
smiling, with eyes she could scarcely meet. He rowed, it is true—yes, 
rowed at last with a little energy ; but still smiled and talked, and would 
not see the anxiety that began to devour her. What was it to him? But 
to her! She looked at him with beseeching eyes. 

“ Yes, darling,” he said, “ yes, sweet; yes, my own!” and laughed and 
looked, and made her face glow with his tender eyes. It was like 
throwing sugar-plums at someone who was drowning. But Agnes was 
too much in love herself to be able to realise that this was not the best 
way of loving. It was very sweet, though it was almost cruel. How 
quickly the dusk seemed to steal on! The colour faded away bit by bit 
from the sky, the blue went out of the water, the wind grew a little chill 
—or was it only anxiety and terror that made her chill? She began to 
forget everything : what had happened, and even him, in her anxiety to 
get to theshore. Her brain began toswim. What would become of her? 
what would they say? Oswald was half affronted at last by her anxiety 
and silence, and swept along with long vigorous strokes that vindicated 
his character as an oarsman. Agnes sprang from the boat, almost 
neglecting his offered hand, when at last it grated upon the beach. 

“T will run to the station,” she cried, stumbling over the shingle, 
her heart beating, and dread in her soul. The train! the train! that 
was all she thought of; and oh, what would be thought of her? what 
had she been doing? She rushed along through the darkness, scarcely 
seeing where she went. Oswald had to stay behind, fuming, to settle 
about the boat, and engage some one to take it back. He overtook her 
only as she got to the station. A train was there just ready to start, 
about which he received rather unsatisfactory information: but she 
had seated herself in the dark corner of a second-class carriage before 
he got upto her. After a moment's pause he seated himself by her side. 
It was better perhaps, at least, to get as far on as they could—to get out 
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of the village, which was quite near enough to the Convalescent Home to 
permit of gossip reaching that place ; and by this time Oswald was as 
self-reproachful as could be desired. He went and sat down beside her, 
penitent. It was no trouble to him to take the blame on himself at any 
time, and Oswald, who had been subject to much mild blame all his life, 
though he had never done anything very wicked, knew that to take it 
upon yourself was to disarm your adversaries. He adopted this facile 
and touching method of self-defence. 

“What a brute 1 am!” he said; “can you ever forgive me? to have 
risked your comfort, my darling, for pleasure to myself!” 

“Oh no,” she said, putting her hand timidly into his, which was held 
out for it. It seemed clear at once to Agnes that it was her fault. 

“ But yes,” he said. “I ought to have been more thoughtful. Ah, 
forgive me, dearest ! think what the temptation was. I have never had 
you to myself before. The day was too sweet to end; I was too happy ; 
but I should have thought of you.” 

There was in this a subtle suggestion that she on her side had not been 
so happy—the delicatest shade of reproach—which Agnes could not 

r. 

“Oh, do not say so,” she said, “as if I had not been—happy too.” 
And then they were both silent, clasping each other’s hands. “And we 
have not missed it after all,” she added a moment after, with a quaver in 
her voice. 

Oswald kept silence with a horrible misgiving. He knew, though she 
did not, that this was not the train she thought, and for once he was 
sincerely shocked and alarmed by the position he found himself in. All 
the way along, as the carriage rolled through the darkening twilight at a 
pace which seemed slow and tedious to travellers accustomed to express 
speed, he was trying to turn over in his mind the best thing to do, look- 
ing at her returning confidence and ease with a sense of guilt and horrible 
anticipations. "What was to be done? There was a hope that a train 
which must pass the junction might be stopped by signal if this lumber- 
ing little branch would only push on its feeble engine fast enough. But 
if not——-__ The perspiration came to his forehead in great drops. He 
had never before in his life been so confronted by the resulis of his own 
foolishness. He ought to have attended to all the symptoms of the 
waning afternoon ; he ought to have listened to her appeal ; he ought to 
have thought of something else than the pleasure of the moment, and a 
little lengthening out of the delightful day. Heretofore some happy 
chapter of accidents had always delivered Oswald from the penalty of his 
misdoings, or at the worst it had only been himself whom he had injured. 
But now the creature dearest to him in the world—the one whom he had 
chosen out of the world—was she to suffer for his foolishness? All that 
was manly in him was roused by the emergency. It may be supposed 
he was not a very entertaining companion during the long three quarters 
of an hour which it took them to reach the junction. It was almost 
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dark, the soft dark of a summer night, when they were landed upon the 
desolate little platform, the sole travellers. One or two languid porters 
about were evidently waiting with impatience till this last disturber 
of their repose was cleared away. The day, which had been so deliciously 
fresh and sweet on the water, had been very hot inland, and’ the world 
in general was languid and anxious to be quite still and at rest. 

“ Wait here till I go and enquire,” he said, depositing Agnes upon a 
seat. To be so far on her journey quieted her. She ceased to be anxious, 
supposing that the arrival of the other train was a simple matter of a few 
minutes’ delay, and her mind floated back to the wonderful day just over, 
and to all the changes it would make in her life. She must tell Sister 
Mary Jane at once, who might shake her head perhaps, but who would 
be pleased, Agnes thought, having long since assured her that she had no 
“vocation.” And she must go home to the Rectory, and makeall known 
there, where, Agnes felt, there would be no great objection to parting 
with her, though her heart recoiled a little before all the questions, of 
what she thought a “worldly” description, that would be asked. She 
thought, as girls of a romantic turn often do, that all the fuss of marriage 
would be odious, and wished she could steal away quietly, and see 
nobody till all was over. How sweet that would be, she thought! with- 
out any “ fuss,” without the congratulations, the visits, the curiosity, 
the discussions about dress—all the vulgarities of the time. She sat in 
the corner where Oswald had placed her, running over all this prospect in 
her mind, at ease, though her heart was beating still with all that had 
just been, and all that must so soon be—for she must tell the Sisters to- 
night, and to-morrow probably she would have to go home. Thus Agnes 
mused, not sorry to rest, but wondering a little why Oswald was so long 
away, and why there were no preparations for the train. 

He came up to her in another minute so pale that even through the 
dark and dimness the girl was startled. “Is there an accident?” she 
cried. He seized her hand, and drawing it through his arm, led her away 
hastily beyond the gaze of the porters. “Oh, my darling!” he cried, 
“oh, Agnes, what will you say to me? It is my fault, and what can I 
do to mend it? The train has gone.” 

She gave a frightened cry, and drew her arm from his: then looked 
wildly up and down the lines of iron way, clasping her hands with a look 
first of disbelief, then of despair, that went to his heart. “Is it true? It 
cannot be true. Oh, what shall I do—what shall I do?” she cried. 

_, And then, indeed, the whole horror of the position burst upon Os- 
wald. A young woman—g young lady—in her peculiar dress remarked 
‘by everybody—left alone with him at a railway junction, night falling, 
no one to help them within reach, and no possibility, till the morning, 
of going either one way or the other, back to the Sisters at Limpet 
Bay, or to the House in London, or to her own home where explana- 
tions could be made. It was nothing for him—that and a hundred esca- 
pades much worse than that would be forgiven to Oswald. But for her, 
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what calamity worse than death, what horror of evil-speaking, was in- 
volved! “He was more to be pitied than she was at the moment, for-he 
saw all that was to be feared with a clearer vision than hers, and felt that 
it was all his doing. His Perugino, his angel, his bride, his (all, in one 
word) Agnes—to be thus exposed to the world’s jeers by him! The 
moment was bad enough for her, realising as she did the painful inter- 
view at the House, and more still, the scolding and suspicions of her 
mother, to whom all must be told in her turn; and not knowing what 
she could do for the moment, save sit there all through the night until 
the first morning train should come. But it was harder upon him, who 
was more acquainted with the ignoble part of the world than Agnes, and 
knew what people might say. She went away from him, trembling and 
crying, and sitting down once more on the rude bench, covered her face 
with her hands. What was she todo? As for Oswald, though it was 
(as he had just said a hundred times over) the happiest day of his life, this 
was perhaps the most terrible moment ; for the question, what he was to 
do, was almost more difficult than for Agnes, since all the guilt was his. 

At last he went to her and stood by her, grown timid, touching her 
shoulder softly with his hand. “ Let mespeak to you,” he said. “ Agnes 
—see, we are both in the same trouble, and I worse than you, for it is 
my fault. Darling, look here, you are going to marry me, anyhow, sooner 
or later. Why should not it, be sooner, Agnes? Let me take you down 
to the inn and settle you comfortably—well, as comfortably as can be in 
this terrible scrape we have got into,” he went on, his heart lightening a 
little as he saw that she listened to him, and encouraged even by the shake 
of her head at his suggestion, which she was too bewildered to understand 
at first. ‘“ Hush, dearest ; hear me out. Then I will go up to town, and 
—get a licence.” 

“No, no, no,” she said once more, covering her face with her hands. 

“Think a moment, darling. That is how it would end, anyhow. 
Well, it might be banns,” said Oswald, gradually coming to the surface 
again, feeling his heart rise and a furtive smile come to his lips. “Think, 
only. In a week or two, in a month or two, this is what would happen, 
with nothing but fuss, and bother, and separation, and ceremony between. 
Agnes! oh, I know you are not just a girl like so many, that care for 
these foolish things, that like a fine wedding and ull the folly of it. I 
will take you to the woman of the inn, and put you in her care—and I 
will bring my mother if you please " 

“No, no,” she cried. “Your mother! Oh, she must not hear, must 
not see me like this.” 

“ But it is all my fault. Agnes, the licence is far the shortest way. 
We will go quietly up to town and be married, and then what can any 
one say tous? They may say we have heen silly. For my part, I think 
it is the wisest, by far the most sensible thing that any one could do,” 
said Oswald, getting up and up to his natural level of lightheartedness 
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a 
Agnes seemed to feel her own heart sinkingJower and lower as he spoke; 
but what was she to do ? 

“ There's an inn in the village, sir, that is clean and respectable,” said 
the station master, coming up. “ And I’m sorry to disturb you, and sorry 
for what’s happened, but you can’t keep the lady sitting out here ; and the 
night’s getting a bit chilly, for the dew is heavy after such a day. And 
we're going to shut up,” the man added, becoming imperative, as it were, 

n this postscript. Oswald asked when the’ first train stopped in the 
morning, while Agnes rose and stood by, her whole frame throbbing and 
thrilling. She whose life had been so calm and still, with never a shock 
or startling incident in it, no emergencies to call out her judgment, how 
was she to know now how to act in this terrible crisis which had come 
unexpected, without a moment’s preparation, into her life? 
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